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Whenever you leave home, carry money only you can 
spend: BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 





Loss-proof, theft-proof, cashed only by 
your signature. Sold at banks everywhere. 











SUPER, SON I9 


The remote control portable you have dreamed about. It’s excitingly new, 
luggage-light, has quality features found in no other Tv set. Wireless Super 
Son-R’ not only turns the TV on, changes channels and adjusts the volume 
from across the room—it also turns the Tv completely off. Unlike other 

| remote controls, no tubes are left burning inside the set! Yet a miracle control 
center in the Tv stays on constant alert, ready to receive your next fijanss 
Son-R signal. No buttons to push, no knobs to turn at the set ever! 
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New advance by Admiral, originator of 19" TV. blacks, truer whites! And for the first 


a 


/ \\ D | \y | | | : / \ r, i MARK OF QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


+ Admiral Sales Corp., Chicago 47, lll, U.S.A. + Canadian Admiral Ltd_, Port Credit, Ont. 


Admiral » Sold in 110 countries 
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Never before such luxury features in 
fashion-slim Portable TV! The world’s 
most convenient remote control...a big 
movie-square screen with a picture that 
is 38°% brighter and clearer...a front- 
mounted Alnico V speaker for finest 
tone quality...even an illuminated 
channel indicator. New Automatic 
Contrast Restoration provides abi 


dy T.M. of manufacturer. 19° overall diagonal, 17 
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time in any TV set, a new miracle 
Compactron* tube in famous Admiral 
Picture Guard Circuit gives maximum 
fringe-area reception and picture sta- 
bility. Shown: The Sportsman, Model 
PS921 +. Choice of colors. Super Son-R 
19” TV is also available with one-button 
control (turns set on, completely off, 
cuangee channels) from $199.95." 


wable area *Price slightly higner some areas 
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Whiy is a pebble 


smooth? 


Somebody polished the pebble? The sea? The 
sand? Other pebbles? Somebody rubbed and 
scrubbed and made the pebble smooth? Why? 

“A child asking his father why a pebble is 
smooth is laying the groundwork for a scientific 
project,” said C. L. Stong, columnist for the 
Scientific American. 

Our tomorrows depend on keeping these 
“whys” alive. The new horizons will never be 
reached unless we grow a crop of adults who 
want to know how, what and, above all, “why.” 

At Shell we are constantly interested in stu- 
dents and teachers. We have scholarships and 
research grants and a unique Shell Merit Fellow- 
ship for training science teachers in new tech- 
niques. For we know how priceless this kind of 
asset can be to a company as well as mankind. 
The men and women who have become part of 
Shell Research are the kind who have never 
stopped asking “why?”, 

Always they want to know why gasolines and 
other petroleum products can’t be made better 
and better. They want to discover even more 
new products that can be made from petroleum; 
they have already come up with chemicals that 
help farmers grow better crops, new plastics that 
never existed before, even new adhesives that 
are strong enough to hold airplanes together. 

And still they voyage toward the future in the 
laboratory. Their questions are aimed at space 
and atoms and hunger; their “whys” are as lim- 
itless as a child's. 

Why is a child. Why is Shell Research. 

We hope that the sign of the Shell reminds you 
of those people who never stop asking why, who 
never stop the quest for new ideas, new prod- 
ucts, and new ways to serve you, 

The Shell Companies: Shell Oil Company; 
Shell Chemical Company; Shell Pipe Line Cor- 
poration; Shell Development Company; Shell 
Company of Canada, Ltd. SsneLe O14 CoMPAny, 1963 
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SIGN OF A BETTER FUTURE FOR YOU 
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When a Midsummer-Night’s Dream is wash-and-wear...it must be 4 3 INS- 2 


*™ the automatic wash-and-wear dinner jacket. Cool and debonair in Dacron and Orlon*. 


Yes, it’s “Nite Magic 


Choose your “Nite Magic” in red, blue, or white. About $42.50 (slightly higher in the West), 


AFTER SIX FORMALS, TWENTY-SECOND AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA » 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK “50% Dacron Polyester—SO% Orion Acrylic, fibers by DuPont. 
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NEW LOW 
JET ECONOMY 
FARES 
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GUAYAQUIL 

New, low all-vear Jet Economy Fares 

\ ‘round South America are up to 36% 












LIMA lower than former tourist-class fares. 
Your trip from New York to Buenos 
Aires and back is as low as $599. Down 
the West Coast of South America, fly 


by daily Panagra Jet over the routes of 








National, Pan American and Panagra. 
On the East Coast, fly Pan Am Jets all 


SANTIAGO 
the way. 





BUENOS Al MONTEVIDEO 






No other airline system offers such a 
variety of Jet routes in South Amer- 
ica from so many gateways in the 
U.S.A. 
Many preplanned Pan Am Holidays 
give you full benefit of favorable ex- 
change rates in South American repub 
lics. They include Jet flights, fine ho- 
tels, sightseeing! Rates are surprisingly 
low. Free folder gives you full details. 
You will also enjoy the 128-page book 
“How to Get the Most out of Your Trip 
to South America.” For either or both 
write to Pan American, Dept. 157, Box 
L111, New York 17. (Enclose 25¢ for 
the book.) See your Travel Agent or 





=a JET ROUTES 
a PISTON ROUTES 





your nearest Pan American office. 


*etfective May 15 ct to government a yval. 


PANAGRA: PAN AMERCCARN 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 






* Celanese, one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of acetaldehyde, has been licensed to 


produce this widely-used chemical by a new 
European process. 

* Developed by Aldehyd GMBH, a com- 
pany jointly owned by Farbwerke Hoechst and 
Wacker Chemie, the process is based on a new 
type of catalytic reaction that uses straight 
ethylene gas and oxygen as raw materials, in- 
stead of a mixture of other petroleum gases, and 
provides a new route for the economical manu- 
facture of acetyls. 

* The addition of this new process will pro- 
vide Celanese with an acetyl manufacturing 
diversity unequalled by any other chemical 
company in the United States. Acetyl produc- 
tion at Celanese will then be based upon three 
entirely different processes, each using differ- 
ent raw materials as feed stocks. 

“*% The Company will use the new process 
at a multi-million-dollar plant to be built on a 
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new route 


1,000 acre site near Bay City, Texas. Construc- 
tion will start in the second quarter of 1961 
and will be completed within a year. 

~% Acetyl chemicals are used by almost 
every major industry in the world. Over the 
last decade, consumption in the U.S. has in- 
creased to substantially above the billion pound 
level. By utilizing the new process, Celanese 
production will exceed 500,000,000 pounds, 
enabling the company to satisfy existing as well 
as growing requirements for acetyls in paints, 
coatings, plastics, fibers, synthetic rubbers, 
adhesives, dyes, drugs, cosmetics, detergents, 
fuels, lubricants, insecticides, and many other 
products. And new uses for acetyls are con- 
stantly being developed. 

* This latest development is a reflection of 
Celanese management conviction that process 
diversification is as important to company 
growth as product diversification. Celanese 
Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 


Celanese 
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your foot cupped in luxury leather for that new “Flex-O-Moc” feeling 


Think of the most comfortable slippers you have ever owned. 
Remember the soft, friendly way they hugged your feet? How 
gently they yielded to the least little movement? 

Now, at last, this same flexibility has been crafted into 
Bostonian Flex-O-Mocs... but with the solid support a good 
shoe gives you. The leather is cut from plush hides like those 
used in luxury slippers. Then it is mulled and softened until 
it drapes like cloth. Finally, it is shaped into one seamless 
cup that completely cradles and hugs your foot. 

Even the outersoles are softened. They are rolled and re- 





rolled until they become nearly as supple as upper leather. 

In any shoe, a critical comfort area is in the front. Here, 
Bostonian handstitches the top to the sides... carefully spac- 
ing each stitch to hug the exact contour of your foot. Result: 
Bostonian slip-ons can’t slip off. 

To create this Flex-O-Moc feeling, there’s no substitute for 
the care and patience of a Bostonian craftsman’s hands. 
Why not enjoy the comfort and quality of Bostonians, today? 


BOSTONIAN |8! FLEX-O-MOCS 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company that stands by you 





THIS WOULD NOT HAVE HAPPENED. Suppose a carcless, “‘if 
only” driver bangs into your car. And suppose, just to 
make things worse, it happens when you're far from 
home. How do you get fast help? m If you’re a Liberty 
Mutual policyholder, one call to any L iberty office starts 
this big, nation-wide organization to work for you. 
@ Liberty stands by you to get your car repaired and 
back on the road. Medical Payments coverage takes care 
of surgical and hospital costs of any injured passengers in 
your car. Liberty is ready to assume the tiresome detail 
work — tracking down witnesses, collecting re ports from 
repairmen, doctors, hospitals. And if you should be taken 
to court, Liberty will defend the suit. We'll pay bail bond 





fees, court costs, legal fees. g Liberty Mutual is ready and 
able to provide this kind of service to policyholders be- 
cause we are a national company (150 offices in the 
United States and Canada), on the job 24 hours a day, 
and because we are a policyholder company, owned by 
policyholders, run by policyholder directors. Your non- 
assessable Liberty policy is backed by a company with a 
financial rating that is the equal of any in the insurance 
business. @ Your two defenses against the trouble-making 
“if only” driver are the best, most careful driving you can 
do and the best auto insurance you can buy. You must 
supply the first; Liberty will supply the second, 
at a surprisingly low cost. Call our nearest office. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY « LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ HOME OFFICE ; BOSTON 
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UNWIND... 
with an Evinrude! 


Relax! Why spend your fun money 
on tranquilizers and “happy’’ pills? 
Get an Evinrude—there’s no easier, 
better, pleasanter, surer way to un- 
wind. The cost is nominal . . . and the 
benefits are as permanent as fresh air, 
clear water, and sunshine. The place 
to begin is your Evinrude dealer. The 
time is right now! 

SEND FOR FREE 

IDEA-FILLED 


EVINRUDE 
FUN GUIDE 


>, — 


x 
EVINRUDE 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4155 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 
(in Canada: Peterborough, Ont.) 
A Div. of Outboard Marine Corp. 


Please send me: () Free 12-page Evinrude FUN GUIDE 
D Free 24-page 1961 Evinrude catalog 

















LETTERS 





Man in Space 
Sir: 

After all the national acclaim for Com- 
mander Alan B. Shepard Jr. is recorded in 
history, America now awaits an announce- 
ment from Secretary of the Interior Udall: 
“After all, President Eisenhower and his Vice 
President conceived this plan. They started 
it; they, I suppose, in effect handed it on 
to the President.” 

Ricuarp H. Ryan 


| Phoenix, Ariz. 


The Young Man's Troubles 
Sir: 

We Americans seem to have an infinite 
capacity for doing the wrong thing. The 
recent fiasco in Cuba is a perfect example of 
the folly of sending a boy to do a man’s 
job. The American Indians were smarter in 
this respect. They let the young men do the 
fighting but reserved policymaking for the 
old men of the tribe. 

Kennedy's domestic program also is all 
wrong. His plan to spend lavishly on schools, 
medical care for the aged, road building, 
slum clearance, ctc., plays right into the 
hands of the Soviets. Their strategy in the 
cold war is to needle us into spending our 
way to national bankruptcy. In that manner 
they can take us without firing a missile. 

Max F. CoRNWELL 
San Marino, Calif. 
Sir: 

It appears we could ill afford the demo- 
cratic luxury of electing a brash and youthful 
visionary without top-echelon experience to 
lead the free world in these critical days. 

C. R. BENSON 
Charlottesville, Va. 


| Sir: 


Here we have a man of the highest in- 
tegrity and intelligence, full of good will and 
intentions, who has inherited a state of affairs 
that will take years of effort to untangle. 

J. H. Kern 


Houston 


Sir: 
It looks as though the Cuban beachhead 


| was lost on the playing fields of Harvard 


Ear G, TALBotT 
New York City 
Sir: 

I hear that Kennedy is demanding a re- 
count in the hopes that Nixon made it 
after all. 

Mrs. Herpert W. GUENTHER 
Hartford, Wis. 


Sir: 

The political haymaking of the Democrats 
during the U-2 affair fares il] when compared 
with the firm support Republicans are giving 
the present Administration during the Cuban 
fiasco. We venture to say that there was a 
good deal more presidential wisdom involved 
in the planning of the U-2 flights than in the 
Cuban invasion. 

WILLIAM GILMORE 
ROBERT STREITMATTER 
Evanston, Ill. 


The Case of General Walker 
Sir: 

When a general officer of the U.S. Army 
can be made a public spectacle through Gov- 
ernment officials’ investigating him—or even 
taking any notice of such accusations by a 
second-rate publication—it is beyond my un- 


derstanding. Let us ask what are the influ- 
ences that backed the said weekly against 
Walker. 
Cuar.orte T. WALKER 
General Walker's mother 
Center Point, Texas 


Sir: 

I thank you for allowing my _ brother, 
Major General Edwin A. Walker, the attri- 
butes of loyalty, capability and courage. You 
have overdone his anger, but that is minor 
compared to a man of solid principles. 

His world maps showed the West in blue, 
Communism in red. Maybe red is all that 
he will need. Now he can scratch out the 
blue for Cuba and Laos and paint them red. 

GrorGE P. WALKER 
Center Point, Texas 


Sir: 

We have certainly developed a double 
standard in America. If a right-wing con- 
servative makes an accusation of a left- 
winger, no matter how much evidence can 
be produced, the cry of the day becomes 
“guilt by association,” and the conservative 
is the one smeared and accused. On the 
other hand, if a left-winger makes an accu- 
sation of a right-winger, the accused is auto- 
matically guilty as well as all who have 
participated in any way and at any time 
with him. We must all shield and protect a 
man like Linus Pauling and expose a patriot 
like General Walker. 

CaroL Bowers 
St. Louis 


Bird in the Mouth 
Sir: 

Your April 28 story on the Averhadhne calls 
for comment. In the eastern part of Norway 
and the western part of Sweden, quite a few 
Auerhdhne are left. Shooting during mating 
season is no longer permitted, but my father, 
now 86, tells me he has bagged up to 100 
during his lifetime. 

It is excellent table fare, when treated 
right. Dress the bird, brown in sweet butter 
(about two pounds) in a large, cast-iron 
pot. When brown, add one quart or more 
of thick, very thick, sour cream. Simmer for 
at least five hours—add good stock if re- 
quired—salt and pepper. Then carve, placing 
the meat in a deep dish. Thicken the gravy 
with brown Norwegian cheese. Ii this is 
not available, use liver paste prepared with- 
out anchovies. Serve sprinkled with finely 
chopped, crisp smoked bacon. Not exactly 
free from cholesterol. 








Per HEIBERG 
Haga, Sweden 


Poor Philomena 
Sir: 

May I commend you on your lucid and in- 
formative account of the Vatican's action 
regarding St. Philomena. Having felt very 
much like Sister Marie Helene [who cried 
when she heard of Philomena’s desanctifica 
tion], I was pleased that Time felt this 
was a news item worthy of being the lead 
article in the April 28 Religion section. 

MARIANNE MILLER 
Philadelphia 
Sir: 

It would seem prudent for Pope John 
XXIIL to get the desanctification of the 
other impostors over with as soon as pos- 
sible; otherwise good and devout Catholics 
will be hard pressed in coming days to know 
whom they should pray to. It must indeed be 
difficult to explain after all these years that 
the miracles attributed to St. Philomena 
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Where else can you 


buy so big a vacation 
for so little? 


23 days...up to 9 Mediterranean ports... 
Cabin Class accommodations ona SUNLINER.... 
for as low as *540 round trip! 


Imagine a three-week trip to Europe without a 
single restaurant check or hotel bill to pay! On a 
Sunlane Cruise to Europe everything except small, 
incidental expenses is included in your fare. 


Your ship...the handsome INDEPENDENCE 
or her sister, the CONSTITUTION ...is your hotel 
throughout. And for as little as $540 you travel 
Cabin Class, not Tourist or Economy, in an air- 
conditioned stateroom. You have a private bathroom 
with shower. You're served splendid gourmet meals, 
and can order a snack as often as you like. There’s 
entertainment, fun and an outdoor swimming pool. 
There are decks for games, stretching your legs, or 
just basking in the sun. Your every whim commands 
attentive service. What other kind of vacation could 
give you so much for so little? 

Compare this with an alternative hurry-up visit 
to Europe, where you will be dropped in one city 
after a quick meal. Then you'll struggle with lug- 


gage...run to catch planes or trains...pack and 
unpack...pay extra for every meal, every night’s 
sleep. That’s no fun. It costs a lot more, too! 


On a Sunlane Cruise, you'll visit as many as 9 
port cities. Among places you can visit are the 
Canary Islands, Casablanca, Gibraltar, Palma de 
Majorca, Palermo, Messina, Naples, Genoa, Cannes, 
Barcelona, Madeira. Stroll ashore. Shop, explore or 
buy a short motor tour of the city and countryside. 


There are five November and December cruises 
to choose from at these Thrift Season prices. 


If you prefer, you can enjoy the full luxury of 
First Class for as little as $698. Sunlane Cruises in 
May, and August through October, cost just a bit 
more. Also one-way accommodations to or from a 
specific port. 


See your travel agent for sailing dates and more 
information. Or, use the coupon below. 


























§ mite aaa: iat mala te 7 
- @#ihi. , SEND THIS COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 
P peryrrss — "| P = s a 

{ ne — a. Saath Pome pe | ae American Export Lines, Dept. T-5-19 
ee fr—t— oar | | 
a ‘ | 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. | 
| Please send me more information about: | 
INDEPENDENCE I ake oF —— 
| (J Sunlane Cruises [) Regular transatlantic sail- | 
CONSTITUTION «+ ATLANTIC ! Wat the inenthat - | 
AMERICAN | *=— — ! 
: Street Ke | 
EXPORT LINES | cv Zone State ! 
| My travel agent: = = 
39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. * DIGBY 4-3000 ] ee ae ere ee ee al 
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DELTA 


Pee -) me -t-lel-ie 
on every 
route flown! 





Children’s Hour is 600 miles long 
on a Delta Jet, a giant step in miles 
but only a brief interval for mother 
and children. Delta’s quiet, vibra- 
tion-free Douglas DC-8’s and Con- 
vair 880’s are the jet leaders on 
every Delta route. 






Delta's 
new routes 


to the West Coast “\ 


Jel, ® 


DOELTA 


the air line with the BIG JETS 
12 


were just natural phenomena. I am certain 
that if enough people prayed often and long 
enough to the Washington Monument, cer- 
tain miracles would also be wrought that 
would be difficult to explain 

P. J. FrepertcKs 
Silver Spring. Md 


Despairing 
Sir 

In vour April 28 issue, 
dinarily despairing news (Laos, 
geria, ete.), I was despaired 
account of the Mississippi State 
Commission 

The very existence of such a body in your 
country, constituted of so much “political 
muscle.” is curious enough; its declared a 
and alleged activities provoke a stunned ¢ 
illusionment 


telling of extraor 
Cuba, Al 
most by an 


Sovereignty 
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Mayer & Teachers 
or 

about Martin 
Schools, has made 


your article 
book, The 

me hopeful that someone has not only un- 
covered but lucidly stated the malady 
of American education. I am afraid that the 
teaching profession is a haven for many 
dissatisfied, egotistic individuals 


who cannot succeed in any t 


Reading 
Maver’s new 


basic 


insecure 
other area, Ve 
need success as fish need water. Who 
be blamed for giving public schools such 
teachers? Part of the trouble lies with teach 
ers’ colleges, many of which breed mediocrity 
and substitute “method” for knowledge 

Yet this malaise is not confined to these 
colleges; it everywhere, in all 
institutions, in all businesses, in all levels otf 
society. People are afraid of being ostracized 
irom their group; in psychological terms 
they are afraid of having to think indi 
vidually 


should 


seems to be 


Mrs, Sur Wor 
(A Teacher) 
Ames, Iowa 


Sir 
We veterans in the battle against human 
Martin Prager Mayer to our 
formed club, called TUMS (Tempo 
Ubiquity on Matters of Schools). To 
club, where the money is, we have also 
ted such notables as Why-Johnny 
Can't-Read Flesch. Author Maver’s report 
displays the same adroitness for 
puerile insights and 
amateurish overgeneralizations as his pred 
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ressed to TIME & LIFE Building, Rocke 





and this comprises the vast majority. No 
such general agreement exists, unless it exists 
among the minority of chronic complainers 
in teaching who excuse their inabilities by 
misquoting research 

I now supervise student teachers at Rice 
University, Houston and sce at least 20 differ 
ent classes in operation regularly 

JOHN SANDERS 

Houston 


Rotund Darling 

Sur ss . 
In reading vour review of the Ernie Ko 

mention given to an 
ballerina staggering 


I'chaikovsky’s 


noticed 
ssly fat 
chords of 


vacs show, I 
“IMmMense gr 
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crashing 


DANCER LANDERS 


r812 Overture” The hallerina 
tioned is Miss Muriel Landers, who is a 
legitimate and trained dancer. Nightclub go 
ers will remember the rotund Miss Landers 
dancing partner of Ray Bolger 
also, she is my darling wite! 


ERNIE 


“ross 


men 


as the 


RiCHMAN 
Van Nuys, Calif 


Corbu 


sir 

May I congratulate Time for the inspiring 
article written on Le 
scldom that men of his caliber are 
the recognition they deserve. Perhaps 
article will make a few people 
architecture, a field ignored by the 
and also make them aware of the importance 
of “beauty” in their surroundings in this 
growing world of cities. We need 
more men, such as Le Corbusier, who keep 
their ideals and strive to make this world a 
more beautiful place in which to dwell 

(Mrs.) BARBARA BLACK 
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THE ARTS oF ‘cienainneicner —™ 


The arts of communication are as varied and 

vital as the wealth of media and techniques at hand. 
Mailings, collateral materials, catalogs and 
reports have come in out of the cold of old-time 
design, to be warmed by expressive styling, 
brightened by color. * Nekoosa Papers 
contribute an exciting spectrum to today's 
colorful caravan of selling-on-paper-at-a- 
profit. They are welcome and economical 
additions to the printer's palette of 
persuasive effects. *+ We suggest that 
you talk with your printer, to 
understand fully how important 
Nekoosa’'s person-to-person 
papers have become to him-—and 
can become to you-—in the 
everyday art of communication. 








CLEAN, CAREFUL, CRITICAL, COLORFUL, CRISP, CLEAR 


CALLS FOR COAG. PAPERS 


for every business need e¢ for many converting operations ¢ for special industrial requirements 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY e Port Edwards, Wisconsin ¢ Mills af Port Edwards and Nekooso, Wisconsin, and Potsdam, New York 
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de Park Apartments, Newark, N tographed for Alcoa by Ezra Stoller 


There's a new look of boatity in-urban Americd and aluminum is speeding 
the transformation. Aluminum buildings go up faster at lower cost, free their owners from 
the ceaseless expense of costly maintenance, and—above all—afford their architects new 
worlds of opportunity for tasteful use of Pindle, form and texture. ‘This middle-income apart- 
ment and nearly a thousand other buildings demonstrate vividly why Alcoa® Aluminum is 
called the architect’s metal. 
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COVER ARTIST JOE JONES 


NOTHER artist this week joins 
the small group (about 80 men 
over the past 38 years) who have 
painted a Time cover. This is Joe 
Jones's first magazine cover, but his 
is a name well known among gallery- 
goers. St. Louis-born, Jones hit the 
art world in the “30s as an angry 
proletarian painter with an oft-quoted 
ambition: “I want to paint things 
that knock holes in walls.” But even 
then he was also painting Midwestern 
wheatland themes, and he soon changed 
his politics, his subject matter and his 
style of painting. Then came the Joe 
Jones of the more familiar style—the 
linear clarity that has something of a 
Japanese feeling to it. Jones, a highly 
articulate fellow, says that he is “really 





interested in creating space, not ob- 
jects.” 

Time asked Jones to paint his own 
impression of faraway places for this 
week's Modern Living story on travel 
and Jones responded by painting places 





he has never seen (his own faraway 
travel has been limited to Alaska as a 
World War If War Department artist 
Labrador on a FortTUNE iron-ore as- 
signment, and Bermuda for pleasure ). 
Jones riffied through scads of travel 
photographs and “picked places that 
said to me, ‘Go, go, 1 want to go 
there.’ For the curious, Jones's mé- 
lange includes a girl from Tahiti, some 
cliffs near Beirut. a Greek island, and 
the harbor at Portofino. 


EVERAL weeks ago, in describ- 

ing how we put together our cover 
story on the Cuba disaster, we had to 
soft-pedal mention of our Havana cor- 
respondent, Jay Mallin, who at the 
time was a “guest” in the Swiss em- 
bassy (most European nations do not 
recognize the right of asylum). Mallin 
got out last week, and the story of how 
he escaped arrest and made it to the 
embassy is told in the Hemisphere 
section, When he thought it safe to 
leave the embassy for the airport, 
escorted by a Swiss official, he became 
for 34 hours a member of the nerve- 
racked crowd, sitting amidst their be- 
longings in a hot, airless waiting room, 
wondering whether they could get 
aboard the plane, whether they would 
first be stopped by an official, perhaps 
even led off to jail. The G-2 official 
who questioned Mallin, unaware that 
Mallin was on a wanted list at head- 
quarters, was unexpectedly polite and 
incurious, and ended the interview by 
saying, “Hope to see you again soon.” 
At last Mallin and a fellow correspond- 
ent, NBC's Dick Valeriani, boarded 
the U.S. commercial plane. Valeriani 
said, “I don’t believe it.” Both cor- 
respondents had spent two years of 
tension, frustration and harassment in 
Cuba. When the plane was airborne, 
Valeriani turned again to Mallin: “I 
still don’t believe it.” The plane came 
down at Miami, and Valeriani said at 
last, unhooking his seat belt, “Now 
I believe it.” 
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There’s no tomorrow for this once-thriving firm, 
no continued growth and profits. It’s all over. 
Why? One of the key owners died and the company 
was not prepared for the losses that followed. 


Sales slumped. Profits dropped. And then, the 
crushing blow: the surviving owners were unable 
to raise the necessary cash to buy out the heirs. 

This tragedy could have been avoided if only 
the company had planned in advance — by 
establishing a stock purchase agreement funded 
and guaranteed by State Mutual Business Insurance. 
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Out of Business Because... 


Business insurance can solve other problems which 
follow the death of a profit-making executive, such 
as credit impairment or cost of training a replace- 
ment. In addition, business insurance creates cash 
reserves for business opportunities or can be used 
to fund a retirement or disability plan. 


Such insurance is an important part of State 
Mutual’s Planned Business service designed to help 
businessmen measure their most urgent individual 
or group insurance need. To receive this helpful 
aid simply call your nearest State Mutual agent or 
write to us here in Worcester, Massachusetts. 


STATE MUTUAL 
OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusells 


Founded 1844 @ Over $3 billion of Life Insurance im force © LIFE «© NON-CANCELLABLE HEALTH INSURANCE e GROUP 


CALLOUS BUILDER deluxe, cutting timber is a man’s 
job, And it takes a man’s axe. A big, strong, balanced axe 
that cuts deep without complaining—a True Temper axe. 


At this point... 








ARM STRETCHER with a vengeance, a real fighting 
fish is a true test of man and tackle. And the better the 
man, the better the odds that he uses True Temper tackle. 


they separate the men from the boys 


T HAPPENS when you swing a 

double-bitted axe until the ground 
is white with chips. 

When you fight four hundred pounds 
of marlin to a quivering standstill. 

When you heft a heavy ditch bank 
blade and clear a wilderness. 


@IRUE TEMPER. 


BACK BREAKER for even the biggest “boy”, 
tying down railroad track is a job for tough men, for True 
Temper sledges and True Temper “Channeloc’’ rail anchors. 


MUSCLE MAKER, this big True Temper ditch bank blade 
can shear a sapling as if it were straw. A rugged tool for a 
rugged man, it will clear an embankment as nothing else can. 





When you anchor a mile of track 
with an eight-pound sledge. 

At this point, everything you've 
ever learned about what you’re doing, 
and everything we’ve ever learned 
about making the tools with which 
you do it, come together. 


This is where all the things we’ve 
done to give all the things we make 
just the right weight and balance 
and precision pay off. 

This is when they separate the men 
from the boys. 

And the tools from the toys. 


makers of quality hammers, axes, 
sledges; garden, lawn and farm tools; 
fishing tackle and golf shafts. Cleveland 15, O. 
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ON your desk... two telephones can't live 


as cheaply as this one 


Why burden yourself with the capital investment 


and maintenance headaches involved in owning and 
operating your own system for interoffice and in- 
plant communications? One integrated Bell tele- 
phone system is all you need to handle both inside 
and outside calls. 


Intercom and interoffice telephone facilities can 
be incorporated in your regular Bell installation. 
This one system is more flexible and more practical 
than two separate installations. Through one instru- 
ment, you can communicate across the hall or across 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
The one source for all business communications 





the country. You can set up telephone conferences 
with key people, internally and externally. You can 
keep outside lines free to take incoming calls. The 
system is tailored to your exact needs, and can be 
changed as your needs change—with no capital 
investment on your part 


Let a Bell System Communications Consultant 
take a look at your present installation. His advice 
may save you money or make you money, or both. 
Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office for 
this free consulting service. No obligation. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
The Right to Intervene 


Amid the soft fog of irresolution that 
settled on the Kennedy Administration 
after the Cuba disaster, some vague and 
scattered signs of clearing were visible 
last week. “We're on the brink of a lot of 
things now,” said a high-up White House 
aide. At a vacation retreat in Palm Beach, 
President Kennedy pondered a speech he 
plans to make within a few weeks calling 
for added defense expenditures 
and for a deeper spirit of sacrifice 
among the people. Vice President 
Lyndon Johnson sped out to far- 
away Saigon to deliver to Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem a top-secret 
letter containing Kennedy's offer 
to aid South Viet Nam with new 
infusions of money and advisers 
in its struggle against Communist 
subversion and guerrilla warfare 
(see following story). 

White House insiders reported 
that the Administration would 
“almost certainly” send U.S. 
troops to endangered Thailand in 
the near future, and that if the 
Geneva peace conference on Laos 
breaks down, as it well may, the 
Administration may intervene be- 
fore the Communist Pathet Lao 
guerrillas can take over the whole 
country. At the meeting of NATO 
foreign ministers in Oslo, Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk reaf- 
firmed the U.S.’s pledge that it 


will insist “with all means _pos- 
sible’ upon continued access to 
West Berlin. In a speech to a 


convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, President 
Kennedy said that in Cuba “the 
story is not yet finally ended.” 
White House aides explained that 
the President was determined, by 
political and economic isolation of 
Fidel Castro, to topple or enfeeble 
him—but he was setting no deadline. 

Revolt Against Tyranny. These in- 
timations of action, plus intensified na- 
tional concern about the cold war and 
continuing reverberations of the Cuba 
disaster, combined to stir intense new 
interest in a long-debated issue of inter- 
national law and international morality: 
the rights and wrongs of “intervention.” 
Heard again, after a spell of hibernation, 
was the view that intervention in all cases 
is wrong on principle—a dangerous doc- 





trine that could weaken the West in its 


struggle against Communism. Floating 
around the U.S. last week were “open 
letters” signed by 250 faculty members 


from 4o-odd U.S. colleges and universi- 
ties, ranging from Harvard to Stanford, 
urging President Kennedy to keep hands 
off Cuba as a matter of nonintervention- 
ist principle. 

Far from being an ancient principle of 
the law of nations, the doctrine of non- 
intervention emerged during the t1oth 





GENERAL VAN FLEET (RIGHT) IN GREECE* 
At times justice demands intervention. 


century as the self-interested claim of 
small nations to immunity from great- 
power intrusions. In the U.S., adherence 
to nonintervention was fortified by the 
nation’s inclination to keep out of foreign 
entanglements. Wrote Secretary of State 
William H. Seward in 1863, upon declin- 
ing an invitation to join Britain, France 


* In 1949, just after the Communist attack and 
defeat at Florina. Pointing is Greck Brigadier 
General Nicholas Papadopoulos, 


* = pa 
David Douglas Duncan—Lire 





and Austria in aiding the Poles, who had 
revolted against Russian tyranny: “The 
American people must be content to rec- 
ommend the cause of human progress by 
the wisdom with which they should exer- 
cise the powers of self-government, for- 
bearing at all times, and in every way, 
from foreign alliances, intervention and 
interference.” 

During the early decades of the 20th 
century, the U.S. swung to the opposite 
extreme in its own Caribbean backyard, 
intervening in Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Haiti and Nicara- 
gua. Paradoxically, these interven- 
tions strengthened the principle 
of nonintervention, After Franklin 
Roosevelt proclaimed the Good 
Neighbor policy, Latin American 
nations persuaded the U.S. to sign 
ever-stronger pledges of noninter- 
vention. The Charter of the Or- 
ganization of American States, 
drafted at Bogota in 1948, de- 
clares that “no State or group of 
States has the right to intervene, 
directly or indirectly, for any 
reason whatsoever, in the internal 
or external affairs of any other 
State.” 

The Cause of Liberty. So 
sweeping and unconditional a ban 
on intervention, whether applied 
to Latin America or to any other 
region of the globe, fails to fit 
the realities of international life. 
In the complex of relationships 
among the nations of the world, 
interventions in both gross and 
subtle forms go on all the time: 
when the U.S. assists another na- 
tion, either militarily or economi- 
cally, that aid constitutes a form 
of intervention, Carried to its 
trembly philosophical conclusion, 
the principle of nonintervention 
implies total isolation. Even in the 
narrower sense, as a forcible appli- 
cation of national power, interven- 
tion is justified, like other uses of vio- 
lence, when the cause is just and the 
means are commensurate with the end. 
With nations as with men, justice, honor 
and the right of self-defense sometimes 
not only permit the use of force, but 
require it. 

History records interventions that aid- 
ed the cause of liberty—the U.S. inter- 
vention in Greece in the late 1940s, for 
example, when a U.S. military mission 
under General James Van Fleet furnished 
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PHILOSOPHER MILI 
The right must help the right. 


training and planning that enabled the 
loyalists to prevail in the civil war against 
Communist guerrillas. History also re- 
cords instances where hindsight saw non- 
intervention to have been wrong-headed 
and wrong-hearted—the West's paralysis 
when Hitler seized Austria, the U.S.’s 
failure to intervene forcefully enough in 
China after World War II. Last week 
with the Geneva conference on Laos get- 
ting started (see THe Wortp), British 
and French diplomats conceded that it 
would have been wiser for the West to 
intervene in Laos a month before so as to 
give itself a sturdier bargaining position. 

Implacable Challenge. The noninter- 
vention doctrine is especially unsuited to 
the world of the 1960s. The West is faced 
with the implacable challenge of Commu- 
nism, which incessantly practices inter- 
vention of many kinds as an instrument 
of gradual world domination. To combat 
Communist interventions, the West must 
be ready and willing to intervene, Those 
who would commit the U.S. to noninter- 
vention in the midst of the struggle 
against Communism might well ponder 
some lines that Philosopher John Stuart 
Mill, author of the famous tract On Lib- 
erty, wrote more than a hundred years 
ago: “The doctrine of nonintervention 
to be a legitimate principle of morality 
must be accepted by all governments. The 
despots must consent to be bound by it 
as well as the free States. Unless they 
do, the profession of it by free countries 
comes but to this miserable issue—that 
the wrong side may help the wrong, but 
the right must not help the right.” 


“C'est Magnifique’ 

In the oppressive sultriness of a tropical 
afternoon, Vice President Lyndon B. John- 
son stepped down from his silver-colored 
Boeing 707 at the Saigon airport in South 
Viet Nam, to be greeted with ruffles and 
flourishes, an honor guard, and all the 
pomp and circumstance of a high state 
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visit. To accompanying U.S. newsmen who 
remembered L.B.J. as the hand-squeezing, 
baby-kissing politician on the 1960 cam- 
paign trail, the airport ceremonies seemed 
a bit incongruous. But things soon got 
back to normal: as soon as the formalities 
were over, Lyndon hurried out to the 
crowd gathered in front of the airport ter- 
minal, started squeezing hands and kissing 
babies just as if an election were at stake. 
The Vietnamese loved it. They broke into 
grins, waved little U.S. and Vietnamese 
flags yelled, “Van tue!” (Long life 

The next morning Johnson rode to In- 
dependence Palace. accompanied by Am 
bassador Frederick Nolting Jr., for a meet- 
ing with President Ngo Dinh Diem. In 
the high-ceilinged, blue-carpeted salon on 
the second floor, Diem greeted Johnson 
profusely, motioned him to a brocaded 
chair. The business before the two men 
South Viet Nam's long struggle against 
Communist subversion, and how the Ken- 
nedy Administration plans to help the 
Diem government win that struggle. 

With him Johnson brought a letter from 
President Kennedy setting forth 15 points 
for discussion and authorizing the Vice 
President to elaborate and modify them. 
Among other things. Kennedy offered 
@ More U.S. aid for South Viet Nam's 
civil guard, now actively mobilized as an 
extension of the regular army. 
@ U.S. military advisory groups to help 
train the self-defense corps, the local vil- 
lage militias. 
© Funds to help meet the cost of adding 
20,000 more men to South Viet Nam’s 
50,000-man army. 
@ Special guerrilla-warfare training for 
army units. 
© Detachments of U.S. Army engineers 
to repair guerrilla-wrecked bridges, con- 
struct roads and _ airstrips. 
@ Money and technicians for broadened 
programs of public health, education and 
economic development. 

After the 2}-hour meeting with Diem 
Johnson seemed delighted with the results. 
It’s almost unbelievable and beyond any 
expectation.” he told newsmen, “that we 





have reached a complete meeting of minds 
on President Kennedy's ideas and Presi- 
dent Diem’s ideas, on how, when and 
where . . . I have never attended a con- 
ference of any kind in 30 years that was 
more productive or more cordial.” 
That afternoon the politician in Lyndon 
took over again from the statesman, Set- 
ting out on a tour of local sights, Johnson 
spotted a crowd gathered on the sidewalk. 
He stopped his car, got out and made for 
the crowd at a lope. flashing a 1oo-watt 
smile. Ignoring the language barrier, he 
made an impromptu speech saying that 
Diem was the “Churchill of the decade 
who would “fight Communism in the 
streets and alleys. and when his hands 
are torn he will fight it with his feet.’ 
Even with the help of an interpreter 
the Vietnamese understood very little of 
what L.B.J. was saying, but they seemed 
to be enjoying it thoroughly. A spontane- 
ous cheer went up-——a rare event among 
the normally undemonstrative Viet 
Looking on in wonderment was General 
Le Van Ty, commander in chief of South 
Viet Nam's army. “C'est magnifique!” he 





mese, 


murmured. “C'est la démocratie. 


THE BUDGET 
Bigger Deficit 


Dwight Eisenhower's farewell presiden- 
tial gift to the nation was the promise of a 
surplus for fiscal 1961. Reviewing Ike's 
tote sheet after his own inauguration 
John Kennedy quickly concluded that 
the Eisenhower black ink was unrealistic. 
The fiscal year, he announced, would end 
with a deticit of more than $2 billion. 

Last week, Budget Director David Bell 
told Congress that Kennedy's revision 
had been none too bearish. Despite a one- 
shot windfall of $587 million in West 
German debt prepayment, supplemental 
highway, defense and space spending will 
increase the deficit to at least $2.169 bil- 
lion. Next vear will be even worse. Origi- 
nally figured at $2.8 billion, the Admin- 
istration’s estimated 1962 deficit, in many 
current estimates, comes out to $4 billion. 





Vice PRESIDENT JOHNSON INSPECTING VIETNAMESE TROOPS 


They did not understand, 


but they loved it. 
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DEFENSE 
"It Is Absurd" 


Coming to the Defense Department 
from Detroit, where details on next year’s 
models are kept as secret as SAC war 
plans, Ford Motor Co. President Robert 
McNamara naturally thought that news 
is what the public relations staff sees fit to 
tell reporters. But Detroit is not Washing- 
ton, and a defense establishment that 
spends $40 billion of the taxpayers’ mon- 
ey each year must necessarily allow a 
considerable degree of public scrutiny. 
That lesson is one that Defense Secretary 
McNamara is still trying to learn. 

Last week the Senate Armed Services 
Committee released the transcript of a 
closed April hearing at which McNamara 
outlined his vision of how the press should 
handle military news. “Why should we tell 
Russia,”’ he said, “that the Zeus | anti- 
missile missile] developments may not 
be satisfactory? What we ought to be 
saying is that we have the most perfect 
anti-ICBM system that the human mind 
will ever devise. Instead, the public do- 
main is already full of statements that the 
Zeus may not be satisfactory; that it has 
deficiencies. I think it is absurd to release 
that kind of information to the public.” 

Speaking of absurdities, McNamara’s 
statement was a classic. The Defense De- 
partment that he heads will have spent 
nearly $goo million on the Nike-Zeus 
system development without getting a 
single model installed and ready to fire. 
Not until early next year will the Army 
undertake its first anti-missile shots at its 
Kwajalein launching site (see SCIENCE); 
final trials are not scheduled until late 
1962. Until then, no one will know wheth- 
er Zeus is as perfect as McNamara wants 
the Russians to think it is—or as deficient 
as they must suspect. 


SPACE 
Back to Work 


rhe rewards of fame were heaped upon 
Astronaut Alan Shepard Jr. last week. 
In Washington, where crowds lined the 
historic parade route between the White 
House and the Capitol, the President 
pinned the National Aeronautics and 
Space <Administration’s Distinguished 
Service Medal on Shepard's chest. At 
Grand Bahama Island, where Shepard was 
debriefed after his ride, an airport was to 
be named after him. At New Jersey's 
Palisades Amusement Park, an earth- 
bound spaceship was renamed the Com- 
mander Alan B. Shepard Jr. Rocket Ride. 

But Shepard and his six fellow astro- 
nauts refused to make some fast bucks by 
endorsing products that ranged from 
watches to electric trains. They also de- 
clined invitations for public parades in 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Norfolk 
and Los Angeles. Explained Shepard: “We 
want to get back to work. 

Within the next few months. there will 
be three or four more suborbital manned 
space shots using the Redstone rocket 
that sent Shepard into space. But it is not 
the Redstone that will first take a U.S. 
astronaut into orbit around the planet. 
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THE SHEPARDS (LEFT) & FRIENDS 
And then 25% more effort. 


That job is programed for the more pow- 
erful—and, so far, much less reliable— 
Atlas missile. Of three Atlases tested while 
carrying unmanned Mercury capsules, two 
have blown up. The National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration still hopes to 
work out the Atlas and send an astronaut 
into orbit by year’s end. 

To speed up longer-range space pro- 
grams, NASA and the Defense Depart- 
ment want more money to perfect more 
powerful booster rockets. Last week the 
Administration was planning to ask Con- 
gress for an additional $600 million for 
space projects. If the money is granted 
and Congress is unlikely to refuse—the 
U.S. space effort will be 25% larger than 
the Kennedy Administration's original 
request. And increased emphasis will be 
placed on putting men rather than instru- 
ments into space. 

In the White House last week, Alan 
Shepard privately urged upon President 
Kennedy just such an emphasis. He and 
his fellow astronauts this week will be 
climbing back into their silvery suits to 
work toward a new U.S. goal: a manned 
flight around the moon by at least 1967. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Farm Scandal (Contd.} 


“This bill does not have a snowball’s 
chance in hell.” wailed a House Demo- 
cratic leader. Echoed Vermont's George 
Aiken, senior Republican on the Senate 
Agriculture Committee: “If the Adminis- 
tration persists on this plan, there will be 
no bill this year.” Work was still going on 
at the committee level in Congress last 
week, but Democrats and Republicans in 
both branches of Congress were already 
predicting a smashing defeat for one of 
President Kennedy's major items of legis- 
lation: a costly, catchall farm bill. 

The controversial core of the Kennedy 
farm plan comes under the bill's Title One. 
It would give farmers a golden opportuni- 








ty to choose among several Government 
aid programs depending upon which one 
they thought would be the most attractive. 
The possibilities include combinations of 
tight and generously subsidized acreage 
control and high price supports. Under 
a commodity-group system, committees of 
farmers would submit their own schemes 
to Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman, 
who would then draw up a plan for each 
commodity, submit it to all involved for 
approval. After two-thirds of the farmers 
in each commodity group okayed the 
plan, it would go to the Congress for final 
approval or veto. U.S. farmers, voting in 
less expansive referendums in the past, 
have almost never failed to cast an over- 
whelming ballot for more Government aid. 

Rubber Stamp. Designed to please ev- 
eryone down on the farm, the bill has 
pleased hardly anyone on Capitol Hill. 
Legislators shudder at the prospect of a 
farmers’ free-for-all as each group fights 
for the best deal it can get. Many big-city 
Democratic Congressmen want nothing to 
do with legislation that fattens the farmer 
—at the expense of the consumer. But 
what really irks both parties in both 
chambers is the fact that the bill takes 
away from Congress the power to write 
farm legislation and gives it to the farm- 
ers and Agriculture Secretary Freeman. 
Under the bill, Congress cannot change 
the plans, must either kill or rubber-stamp 
them as they stand. 

For such reasons, five Southern Demo- 
crats on the 36-man House Agriculture 
Committee seemed almost certain to vote 
against the farm bill. Along with 14 com- 
mittee Republicans, their ballots would 
be enough to kill the plan then and there. 

Mounting Mountain. House Democrats 
lay much of the blame for the situation 
on Agriculture Secretary Freeman, who 
sent up Kennedy's controversial bill with- 
out really bothering to sound out con- 
gressional opinion. Says a House leader 
“They didn’t do their political homework 
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before they did their legal drafting.” Says 
a White House strategist: “The picture is 
pretty black. It’s a barrel of eels.” 

To save the day, House leaders are try- 
ing to get Secretary Freeman to tone 
down his bill. At week's end Freeman was 
ready to make some compromises, but 
gave no indication that he was willing to 
scrap Title One. There was little time to 
lose. As Freeman fretted, his Agriculture 
Department announced that this year’s 
bumper crop of wheat would add about 
another 125 million bu. to the stockpile 
that already totals 1,450,000,000 bu. Ev- 
ery day the U.S. spends $1.400,000 just 
to store a mountain of surplus food that 
now is worth $9.4 billion. 

So the worst of U.S. domestic scandals 
gets worse all the time. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
The Quiet Banker 


Others—such as Dean Rusk and Arthur 
Goldberg—may have captured the head- 
lines. But many Washingtonians are be- 
ginning to realize that the top perform- 
ance by a Kennedy Cabinet officer to date 
has been turned in by Treasury Secretary 
C. (for Clarence) Douglas Dillon, 51, the 
Cabinet's lone Republican and the quiet 
man of the New Frontier. 

Last week Doug Dillon. the Harvard- 
accented scion of Chateau Haut-Brion,* 
gave a typical performance before the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee. At 
issue was the restoration of a $16.9 million 
appropriation to hire 2,500 additional tax 
collectors that the House had cut from 
Treasury's budget. Because the Internal 
Revenue Service is understaffed, argued 
Dillon, more than $24 billion in personal 
income went unreported and untaxed in 
1959; the Government's share of that 
hidden wealth would be more than enough 
to balance the budget. As usual, Dillon 
appeared without a retinue of aides or a 
suitcase crammed with documents. But his 
meticulous, detailed answers—the product 
of countless hours of cramming—left the 
Senators awed, and apparently willing to 
give Dillon at least half of his request. 
Dillon, explains a friend, delights “in be- 
ing the smartest boy in the class.’ 

Internal Verities. Dillon had more 
background for his job than most of his 
Cabinet associates had for theirs. A capa- 
ble Ambassador to Paris (1953-57) and 
investment banker (Dillon, Read & Co. 
Inc.), he was Dwight Eisenhower's Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
and had little trouble getting the feel of 
his new desk in the Treasury Building. 
‘My own internal thinking has not 
changed,” he says. “I have not had to 
change my views.” As an unmistakable 
G.O.P. voice in a Democratic Administra- 
tion, Dillon has consciously tried to keep 
out of the limelight. worked diligently to 
transform his conservative fiscal views 
into action. 

A historic estate on the southern outskirts of 
Bordeaux that Dillon's father bought during 
the Depression as a sound oenological invest 


ment: its red Graves is one of five immortal 
wines of Médoc 
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Carefully avoiding the risk of a fight 
with Congress, Dillon got a Justice De- 
partment ruling that has enabled him to 
nudge down long-term interest rates with- 
out affecting short-term levels—a_ trick 
his predecessors thought impossible with- 
out new laws. The ruling: bonds could 
be sold at less than their face value, there- 
by automatically hiking the interest rate. 
Beyond that, by establishing friendly, first- 
name relations with William McChesney 
Martin Jr., cautious boss of the Federal 
Reserve Board, Dillon smoothed the path 
for the Reserve's new policy of buying 
long-term Treasury notes and bonds rather 
than just short-term bills. At Dillon's di- 
rection, Under Secretary Robert Roosa 
has begun discussions with Europe's cen- 
tral banks on ways to prevent multibil- 
lion-dollar swings in the Western world’s 





Alfred Eisenstaec 
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balances of payments; last quarter's $300 
million U.S. deficit was the lowest in three 
years. Dillon helped plan the Adminis- 
tration’s expanded Latin American aid 
program; he also worked closely with 
George Ball, Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, in U.S. efforts to per- 
suade well-heeled allies to start their own 
foreign aid programs. 

The Thought's the Same. Nothing 
Doug Dillon has done at Treasury has 
stirred up more emotions than his tax re- 
form proposals (Time, May 12). Attacked 
by both labor and management, the Ad- 
ministration’s tax bill would crack down 
hard on expense accounts, provide cor- 
porate tax relief to spur investment in 
new plant and equipment. Dillon last week 
sailed imperturbably through three hard 
days of House committee questioning 
calmly expects to see “the great bulk” of 








his package enacted—a view that few Con- 
gressmen share. “The chances are pretty 
strong that something will go through 
this time,” Dillon insists, “although I know 
enough about Congress to know that it 
won't be in the same form in which we 
submit it.” Win or lose, Dillon next year 
will suggest to Congress even more sweep- 
ing changes. aimed at broadening the tax 
base while lowering rates. 

Compared with most of his fellow Cab- 
inet members, Banker Dillon gets his job 
done in something close to bankers’ hours. 
“Most of my clients,” he notes happily, 
‘work a five-day week.” At the office by 
8:45, he tries to leave by 7:30 at night 
(half an hour earlier if he is summoned 
to a white-tie dinner), seldom takes home 
heavy reading. His briefing papers he saves 
for weekends; he usually shows up in his 
office Monday morning with dozens of 
questions for his staff to handle. Demand- 
ing of talent, impatient with stupidity, 
Dillon has brought a sense of urgency to 
Treasury, and he clearly intends to keep 
the tempo upbeat. “When I took this 
job.” says Republican Douglas Dillon, “‘it 
was with the thought that there was a na- 
tional emergency.” Then, with character- 
istic understatement, he adds: “Nothing 
has happened since this Administration 
took office to change that thought.” 


REPUBLICANS 
On the Road 


The same question had come up hun- 
dreds of times since the final count was 
finished on that bleak November day. 
And each time, Richard Nixon gave the 
same answer: “I'm not a candidate. 

But last week Nixon was touring the 
Midwest on a G.O.P. fund-raising mission 

and looking more and more like a once 
and future candidate for President of the 
U.S. In Detroit. he learned that the Sal- 
vation Army mistakenly expected him to 
attend a dinner honoring the 28th anni- 
versary of its local residence for women. 
Nixon cut short a midafternoon press 
conference, dashed a dozen blocks across 
town for a quick, handshaking inspection 
of the spic-and-span quarters, then hur- 
ried on to keep another engagement. 

The warmth of the crowds that greeted 
him was enough to lure almost anyone 
back to politics. He had to fight his way 
past well-wishers and autograph seekers 
in crowded hotel lobbies. Everywhere he 
spoke there were large and obviously en- 
chanted crowds: 3,000 at a $25 box sup- 
per in Des Moines, 10,000 at a Detroit 
fund-raising rally, 1,100 at a $100-a-plate 
dinner in Columbus, where Young Repub- 
licans toasted him with a convention-style 
“demonstration.” complete with victory 
banners such as “We'll do more in °64.” 

Avoiding the Ruts. In closed-door ses- 
sions, Nixon had long talks with local Re- 
publican leaders, trying to bring home the 
major lessons learned from last year’s loss 
at the polls: the G.O.P. needs stronger 
city organizations, better candidates, Nix- 
on himself was trying, with only partial 
luck, to persuade attractive Republicans 
to run for key posts. Senator Jacob Javits 
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bowed out of the New York City mayor- 
alty race (see New York) despite Nixon's 
urging. American Motors Corp. President 
George Romney was still pondering Nix- 
on’s suggestion that he run for Governor 
of Michigan. 

On the public platform, Nixon fash- 
ioned his own criticism of the New Fron- 
tier—which, he announced, he would 
henceforth call the “Old Frontier,” with 
its programs for “Government controls, 
pump priming, high taxes, bigger deficits 
and economic stagnation.” He called for 
expression of a G.O.P. philosophy that 
would “avoid the ruts of reaction on the 
right and the ruts of radicalism on the 
other side.” His main point was that it is 
time for the Kennedy Administration to 
substitute action for talk in the cold war. 
“If I may use a blunt but expressive Mid- 
western term,” he said, “we must ‘put our 
money where our mouth is.’ ” 

Worn & Warmed. Assailing the “errors” 
of Cuba, Nixon argued that President 
Kennedy “should consider giving notice 
to Cuba and the Communist nations that 
for them to continue giving arms to Cuba 
will be a patently aggressive act and will 
be regarded as such by us.” He suggested 
that Kennedy should meet Khrushchev in 
a summit conference: “If Khrushchev 
assumes, because of some of the things 
that have occurred in the past few weeks, 
that our bark is worse than our bite, he 
may be tempted to push us too far. Thus 
he would precipitate the war neither he 
nor we want.” 

Nixon saved his hardest words for the 
fund-raising dinner in Columbus. There 
he ripped into Kennedy's welfare pro- 
grams as “worn out and warmed over,” 
insisted that national security and a sound 
economy have greater priority. “Everyone 
is for good housing and good health and 
good education for all the American peo- 
ple,” he said. “But in a period of maxi- 
mum danger to our national security, can 
we really justify these programs of what 
I would call ‘domestic affluence’? This is 
a time to put America’s security and sol- 
vency first... That means keeping the 
expenditures for nondefense purposes at a 
minimum and spending every cent that 
we think is necessary to keep America 
the strongest nation in the world.” 
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THe Marty Srreet iN CRAWFORDVILLE, Ga, 
But the political power is still there. 


GEORGIA 


The Rural Imbalance 

Like a sharecropper’s abandoned cabin, 
Georgia’s Taliaferro County has been 
quietly decaying for 30 years, until little 
is left but the shell. When the boll weevil 
destroyed the cotton crops of the ‘20s, the 
young people began to pull out and head 
for the cities. The population dropped 
from 8,841 in 1920 to 6,278 in 1940 to 
3.370 today. It is falling still. Says Mrs. 
Grace Beazley, a county health worker: 
“Our families are just an old man and 
his wife sitting on the porch together.” 

But dying Taliaferro (pronounced Tol- 
liver) County retains the political power 
it received in 1825 to send a representa- 
tive to the assembly, where he and his 
rural counterparts can snow under the 
three representatives from Atlanta’s Ful- 
ton County (pop. 556,326). What is more, 
Taliaferro County is still nourished by the 
state's unique and complicated unit sys- 
tem, which was designed in 1917 to keep 
political control down on the farm. In 
state elections. each county has an allotted 
number of units to give to the candidate 
who gets the most votes within the 
county. The candidate who ends up with 
the most county units is the winner, Tiny 
Taliaferro County has two units, while 
Fulton County has only six. 

One v. 600. Taliaferro County's ludi- 
crously disproportionate political power is 
a dramatic example of a problem pla- 
guing much of the U.S. In state after 
state, assembly and senate are still chosen 
under constitutional provisions drawn dec- 
ades and even generations ago, when the 
rural population was bigger than the ur- 
ban. As a result, one rural vote in Vermont 
is now equal to 600 city votes in choosing 
a state senator; the Connecticut hamlet 
of Union (pop. 383) has one representa- 
tive v. the two allowed the capital of 
Hartford; and Los Angeles County (pop. 
5.979,203) can send only one man to sit 
in a state senate of 40 members. 

Now pending before the U.S. Supreme 
Court is a suit brought by Tennessee 
city dwellers for a reapportionment of the 





state's antiquated election districts. In 
Georgia the politicians are grudgingly 
talking at long last about giving more 
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power to the populous counties. But 
Taliaferro Countians will resist any such 
move. Confesses one county official: 
“That would mean I'd be out of a job.” 

The Passing Buck. Driving through the 
green, rolling Piedmont country of Talia- 
ferro County, a visitor can go for miles 
without meeting another car. The county 
seat of Crawfordville (pop. 786) proudly 
preserves the house of Alexander H. Ste- 
phens, Vice President of the Confederacy, 
and the white, four-faced clock on the 
courthouse cupola tolls the hours in per- 
fect time. But even at high noon, Craw- 
fordville has a ghostly air. The stores are 
empty. The moviehouse closed down years 
ago. The town dentist and doctor have 
moved away. This month a towel manu- 
facturer talked of putting new life into 
Crawfordville by starting a local factory 
that would employ 250 white women— 
only to find that the entire county could 
not supply the workers. 

Says one Georgia expert on industrial 
development: “My guess is that unless 
some young buck gets his back up over 
the situation and takes the rest of the 
people along with him, Taliaferro is going 
to keep on going downhill.” But nearly 
all the young bucks have headed for the 
city. “I love Crawfordville,” says J. Paul 
Ellington Jr., a dry-goods dealer. “I was 
born a block and a half away from this 
store. But if the population drops any 
more, there's nothing for me to do but 
follow the others and go.” 


CALIFORNIA 
Look, Ma, No Teeth 


After failing in two previous efforts 
to persuade California’s Democratic-con- 
trolled assembly to pass a code of ethics 
that would prohibit conflicts of interest 
for both legislators and state employees 
Republican Assemblyman Frank Lanter- 
man of Los Angeles last week brought up 
the code proposal for “the third and last 
time.” By this time he had changed the 
bill so as to make certain it would hurt 
no one. “This is simply a statement of 
our good intentions,” said Lanterman, 
“and carries no penalty.” The assembly 
piously approved the measure by a vote 
of 66 to 5. 
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NEW YORK 
Searching Party 


In Suite 1625-1633 of Manhattan's Ho 
tel Roosevelt, Republican Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller put the matter squarely 
to Republican Senator Jacob K. Javits 
the G.O.P. stood its best chance since 
Fiorello La Guardia to capture New York 
City’s mayoralty—and Jack Javits, a re- 
markable vote getter, was the man to do 
the job. In urging Javits to run, Rocke- 
feller was playing for high stakes: a Re- 
publican victory in New York City next 
November would help Rocky carry the 
State next year and greatly enhance his 
chances for the 1964 G.O.P. presidential 
nomination. 

Jack Javits agonized over the decision. 
He had compelling personal reasons for 
returning to New York. His raven-haired 
wife Marion loathes Washington and re- 
fuses to live there; Javits therefore com- 
mutes by plane between Washington and 
New York two or three times a week. 
But Javits likes the Senate, and can sat- 
isfy his deep interest in foreign policy 
there. Said a top Republican who was 
present at the Roosevelt Hotel meeting 
“Jack really has visions of public service 
and thinks he can do more in Washington 
than New York, Also, being the only Jew 
in the Senate means a great deal to him.” 
Last week, therefore, Jack Javits finally 
and firmly declined to run for mayor. 

Home to Bed. That decision shook 
New York Republicans, particularly since 
recent private polls have shown that 
Javits could handily defeat Democratic 
Mayor Robert Wagner. At first glance 
it would seem that even the Ritz Brothers 
could beat “Bumbling Bob” Wagner. His 
administration has been spattered by 
scandal. His lurching efforts to satisfy all 
of New York City’s warring Democratic 
factions have satisfied none. He recently 
underwent Surgery to remove a tumor 
behind the ear, and his health remains 
dubious. Last week, pale and drawn as he 
attended a Democratic banquet honoring 
Bronx Boss Charles Buckley, Wagner ate 
nothing, stayed only 17 minutes, then an- 
nounced that he had to go home to bed. 

But if Bob Wagner has won no dedi- 
cated admirers, neither has he won many 
dedicated enemies. New York's general 
feeling about Wagner is summed up by a 
liberal Democratic leader: “Bob isn’t a 
bad man—just a little incompetent.” In 
heavily Democratic New York City, the 
absence of strong feelings against Wagner 
is a Republican handicap. The G.O.P. 
cannot hope to beat nothing with nothing, 
and must therefore come up with a strong 
candidate. 

In the G.O.P. search after Javits’ with- 
drawal, the name of Paul Fino, 47, five- 
term Republican Congressman from the 
Democratic Bronx, was proposed. Sniffed 
one Republican: “Who the hell is Fino?” 
Also mentioned were: New York Herald 
Tribune Publisher John Hay Whitney, 
56, who has never run for important elec- 
tive office; Representative John Lindsay, 
39, an attractive, consistent vote getter 
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from Manhattan's Silk Stocking District: 
and Chase Manhattan Bank President 
David Rockefeller, 45, youngest of Nel- 
son Rockefeller’s four brothers. But Whit- 
ney, Lindsay and David Rockefeller were 
all reluctant to make the attempt. 

One Out of Three. That left one Re- 
publican well in front: New York State’s 
able Attorney General Louis Jacob Lefko- 
witz, 56. Born and bred in Manhattan's 
Lower East Side slums, sad-eyed Louis 
Lefkowitz worked his way through Ford- 
ham law school, worked faithfully for the 


Republicans during their leanest years 


was tapped as a city judge by La Guardia 
later did handsomely in private law prac 
tice, and has proved himself a hard and 
effective campaigner. 

Like Javits, Lefkowitz could count on 
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strong support from New York City’s 
Jewish voters, But unlike Javits, he would 
not be likely to win the endorsement of 
the city’s Liberal Party—and the 300,000 
votes that the Liberals usually command 
have long been considered necessary for 
a Republican victory. The G.O.P.’s pri- 
vate polls indicate that Lefkowitz would 
give Bumbling Bob Wagner a close race 
and might triumph—but to do so he, or 
any other Republican or Fusion candi- 
date, would have to win over one out of 
every three voters who supported Wagner 
in 1957. 


Be Prepared 

New York’s Nelson Rockefeller went 
to Washington last week, with several 
other governors, to huddle with John 
Kennedy and urge a more vigorous fed- 
eral building program for fallout shelters. 
Rocky seized the occasion to enjoy his 
first post-election meal with the Presi- 
dent. On the menu: Rocky’s own New 
York State Civil Defense “fallout  bis- 
cuits,” vitaminized crackers that can sus- 
tain life for weeks on end. Rockefeller 
has stockpiled seven tons of them—and 
coffee, sugar, powdered milk, water—in 
a 1,000-person fallout shelter under the 
New York State Capitol at Albany, first 
shelter built at any state capitol. (He has 
also built shelters under the Governor's 
mansion and his family estate at Pocan- 
tico Hills. ) 

At last week's meeting, Rocky proudly 
presented Kennedy with a package of the 
biscuits, urged him to eat. The President 
just nibbled. 


ORGANIZATIONS 
What Is a Jew? 


Jews like to joke that when three of 
them get together, they are bound to pro 
duce four opinions. As of last week, Jew- 
ish leaders with deeply held and vastly 
differing opinions were involved in a dis- 
pute that went to the very heart of Jewry. 
At immediate issue was the relationship 
between the U.S.’s 5,500,000 Jews and the 
proud state of Israel (pop. 2,115,000). 
But even broader and greater was an old 
issue revolving around the meaning and 
purpose of Jewry. Is Jewishness a religion, 
a nationality or a peoplehood? In sum 
What is a Jew? 

Most passionately engaged in the de- 

bate are Israel's nimbus-haired Premier 
David Ben-Gurion, 74, and three key 
Jewish organizations. The three: 
@ The World Zionist Organization, whose 
U.S. affiliates have 750,000 members. Un- 
der the presidency of New York’s Nahum 
Goldmann, 66, the Zionists consider them- 
selves the main “bridge” between Israel 
and the Jews of the U.S. as well as other 
countries. They argue that a Jew can be a 
citizen of any country, but that he should 
feel a strong devotion also to Israel, which 
he should fulfill with financial contribu- 
tions, sympathy and emotional attach- 
ment. The World Zionist Organization 
would like to speak for all U.S. Jews—but 
it does not and cannot. 
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Rasst BERGER 
A religion? A nationality? A peoplehood? 


Dwight E. Dolan 
Historian TOYNBEE 


Q The American Jewish Committee, 
which is “non-Zionist’’ but friendly to 
Israel. It has 28,000 dues-paying members, 
publishes the well-regarded monthly Com- 
mentary, and has as its honorary presi- 
dent Baltimore’s Jacob Blaustein, 68. The 
American Jewish Committee takes an in- 
dependent position among Jewish factions 
—and sometimes gets caught in a crossfire. 
@ The American Council for Judaism, 
which is sharply anti-Zionist and has some 
20,000 members. The council stands on 
the credo of its longtime executive vice 
president, Rabbi Elmer Berger: “We are 
Americans by nationality, Jews by reli- 
gion only.” It was founded in 1943 by 15 
Reform rabbis and some 25 laymen, and 
is supported largely by Pennsylvania's 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, philanthropist, art 
collector and onetime board chairman of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. It has helped estab- 
lish religious schools (now numbering 
about a dozen in the U.S.), donates relief 
funds for some of the 1,000,000 Palestin- 
ian refugees displaced by the Arab-Israeli 
war ($3,000 last year). Arabs consider the 
council an ally, distribute Rabbi Berger's 
anti-Zionist pronouncements. 

In complete concert with none of these 
organizations is Israel's Ben-Gurion. Bred 
in Czarist Poland, Ben-Gurion cannot un- 
derstand how any Jew can possibly be 
happy or productive living outside Israel. 
Thus believing that a true Zionist must 
necessarily commit himself to settling in 
Israel, Ben-Gurion has branded U.S. Zion- 
ists as hypocrites, and has fenced for years 
on the issue with Zionist President Gold- 
mann. Speaking to the 25th World Zion- 
ist Congress in Jerusalem last December, 
Ben-Gurion threw fresh fuel on the con- 
troversy by interjecting a Talmudic pass- 
age: “Whoever dwells outside the land of 
Israel is considered to have no God.” 

U.S. rabbis denounced Ben-Gurion’s 
“erroneous” theology; U.S. Zionist and 
anti-Zionist leaders alike attacked his pol- 
itics. Ben-Gurion quickly explained that 
his statement was meant to apply only to 
practicing Orthodox Jews, who constitute 
a minority of U.S. Jews. But the damage 
was done. Off to Israel to pick up the 
pieces went Ben-Gurion’s old friend, the 
American Jewish Committee's Blaustein. 
Playing his familiar conciliatory role, 
Blaustein persuaded Ben-Gurion to re- 
affirm a joint statement they had issued 
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in 1950. Its key points: Israel may not 
presume to interfere with the affairs of 
Jews living outside Israel, and emigration 
of Jews to Israel is and should be at 
their “free discretion.” 

But Zionist President Goldmann, who 
equals Ben-Gurion in temperament and 
scholarship, was not mollified. “I am not 
opposed to the content of the declara- 
tion,” he said—but he was clearly piqued 
because Ben-Gurion proclaimed it through 
the rival American Jewish Committee. 
Moreover, Goldmann knew that the state- 
ment did not represent Ben-Gurion’s feel- 
ings as so often publicly expressed. Last 
fortnight, Polish-born Nahum Goldmann, 
a naturalized U.S. citizen since 1945, took 
up Ben-Gurion’s longstanding personal 
challenge, said he would give up his U.S. 
citizenship and join Israel's new Liberal 
Party to fight Ben-Gurion. Israelis figured 
that he might run for public office in the 
future. Two Israeli Cabinet members, also 
disagreeing with the Blaustein-Ben-Guri- 
on declaration, moved to censure Ben- 
Gurion, 

Apartheid.” Inevitably, into the argu- 
ment stepped the anti-Zionist American 
Council for Judaism, meeting last week 
in Philadelphia at its 17th annual confer- 
ence. Executive Vice President Berger 
urged the U.S. Government to intercede 
in the Jewish dispute. Said he: “We need 
—and we are entitled to have—our coun- 
try’s emphatic denial of the Israel-Zion- 
ist claim to anything called ‘the Jewish 
people.’ ’ Added Dr. Will Herberg, a pro- 
fessor of social philosophy at New Jer- 
sey’s Drew University: “The American 
Jew cannot see himself as an alien in a 
strange land; he sees himself as thorough- 
ly and entirely an American, whose Jew- 
ishness itself is really an aspect of his 
Americanness.” 

At that point. up before the American 
Council rose a gentile with a controver- 
sial notion. Said British Historian Arnold 
Toynbee: If Jew and non-Jew alike were 
to give up all feelings of ethnic “apar- 
theid,” then many gentiles would convert 
to Judaism. “Judaism presents Jewish 
monotheism in its original form and not 
in the derivative forms in which it is 
presented in Christianity and Islam,” he 
argued, “If the abandonment of ethnic 
reservations were complete and genuine 
on both sides, the traditional caste barrier 
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between Jews and non-Jews would be 
likely to be broken down by more and 
more frequent intermarriage . . . The 
positive gain would be that the great 
spiritual treasures of Judaism. . . would 
at last become one of the common spirit- 
ual possessions of the whole human race.” 

Orthodox Jews exploded. To them, in- 
termarriage is anathema*“—and so, for 
his strong views on Jews frequently ex- 
pressed in the past, is Arnold Toynbee. 
In a battle of press releases, a joint state- 
ment was issued by President Charles 
Weinberg and Honorary President Eman- 
uel Rackman of the Rabbinical Council 
of America (representing Soo Orthodox 
rabbis) and President Moses Feuerstein 
of the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congre- 
gations (embracing 3,000 synagogues). It 
said: “To ask us to proselytize by inter- 
marrying is to wholly misunderstand our 
mission, Anti-Semitism is not the result 
of any Jewish shortcomings, but rather a 
weakness in the structure of humanity.” 

Widening Gulf. Between last week's 
warring Jewish factions stand the major- 
ity of U.S. Jews. Without being commit- 
ted to any camp, most are enthusiastically 
friendly to Israel, support it by buying 
Israeli bonds (an average $40 million 
worth per year) and contributing to the 
United Jewish Appeal (1961 goal: $72.7 
million), which sends just over half its 
money to Israel. Why are U.S. Jews so 
generously committed to aiding Israel? 
Answers former U.J.A. President Edward 
Warburg: “First you start with 2,000 
years of persecution. . .” 

But the gulf between U.S. Jews and Is- 
raeli Jews is widening. Native-born Israeli 
sabras see little difference between U.S. 
Jews and U.S. gentiles. For their own 
part, U.S. Jewish leaders report a dimin- 
ishing of Zionist sentiment among Amer- 
ican Jews, particularly among younger 
people, and a renewed emphasis on Jew- 
ishness as a religion much more than a 
nationality. Most Jews think that Israel 
is a nice place to visit—but they would 
not want to live there. That they have 
spurned David Ben-Gurion’s doctrine is 
plain. Since the establishment of Israel, 
an average of fewer than 250 native-born 
U.S. Jews per year have gone there to 
settle. 











* About 7% of U.S. Jews marry Christians 
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CONFERENCES 
The Euphoric East 


Seldom had the West looked so foolish 
and frustrated as did the foreign ministers 
gathered in Geneva last week to settle 
the fate of backward little Laos. 

On the big day the 14-nation® confer- 
ence was supposed to get going, the man 
who proposed it, Cambodia’s Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk, had not shown up (but 
agreed, after some pleading, to come lat- 
er). As for the Laotians, the Communist 
side sent two delegations—one headed by 
a veteran guerrilla representing the Pathet 
Lao, the other by a onetime Vientiane 
bookseller who was standing in for self- 
styled “neutralist” Prince Souvanna Phou- 
ma. The royal government delegation 
straggled in two days late. 

Three Sides? The U.S. and its allies at 
first refused to sit down until the cease- 
fire back in Laos had been verified. When 





The U.S., Britain nee, Russia, Red China, 
North Viet Nam, South Viet Nam, Cambodia 
Thailand, Laos, India, Poland, Canada. 
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PALAIS DES NATIONS 
Fourteen in disorder. 


the verification came (despite scattered 
shooting), the U.S. still held back on the 
ground that only one delegation from 
each side in Laos was entitled to a formal 
seat. The Communists brazenly argued 
that there were really three sides, two of 
them pro-Communist. 

The U.S. came to Geneva determined 
to press for a “truly neutral and inde- 
pendent Laos” and some sort of watchdog 
commission to prevent any outside inter- 
ference. As the conference began, there 
wasn’t a ghost of a chance of getting any- 
thing like that. Some cynics suggested 
that the best thing the Kennedy Admin 
istration could hope for was a protracted, 
tedious session that would disguise with 
boredom what was happening to Laos. 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk plans to 
turn the whole chore over to Roving Am- 
bassador Averell Harriman as soon as pos- 
sible and head for home. 

Planeload. The Communists wou!d be 
happy to stick around. Happiest of all 
were the Red Chinese. who were gleeful to 
find themselves back at a_ bargaining 
table—and propaganda forum—with the 





OsLo’s PARLIAMENT BUILDING 
Fifteen in search of a course. 
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civilized world. The chosen delegate was 
chunky, Paris-educated Marshal Chen Yi, 
60, who has been Foreign Minister for 
three years and who, as a veteran of the 
1927 Nanchang uprising and commander 
of the rearguard in Mao Tse-tung’s Long 
March in 1934, is one of Chinese Commu- 
nism’s elder statesmen. Predictably, So- 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
was at hand at the airport as Chen’s 
Tu-ro4 jet touched down. While Chen 
was posing at one ramp with Gromyko, so 
many grey-clad figures scampered out of 
the rear of the plane and off the field that 
not even the Swiss got a head count. The 
total Chinese delegation was thought to 
top 200. Chen Yi took up residence in a 
secluded villa, and the rest of his troupe 
settled down in the shabby Hotel Metro- 
pole, whose only apparent advantage is its 
isolation. 

Gromyko talked last week 
“Austria-type” neutrality for 
phrase that does not make much sense 
when applied to so primitive a land, but 
sounds soothing to the British and French. 
Che Chinese are blunter. Marshal Chen 
demanded “a unified, independent” Laos 
and did not mention neutrality at all. Ob- 
viously, Chen was delighted to hang 
around indefinitely, flaunting China's pow- 
er in an area where the West was in disar 
ray. One possible clue was in the length 
of the lease he took on a fleet of 20 cars. 
Expiration date: November. 


The Frustrated West 


The week's other conference was not 
menaced by euphoric Chinese. 

In Oslo, foreign ministers of NATO na- 
tions assembled in a gold-and-raspberry 
chamber of Oslo’s Parliament building for 
a critical look at the new U.S. Secretary 
of State and his program for Europe. 

Holy Terrors. While Dean Rusk got a 
warm personal welcome, his policy pro- 
posals got a chilly reception. When he 
emphasized the U.S. desire for a NATO 
buildup of conventional forces, the dele- 
gates shifted restively. Britain clearly has 
no intention of restoring conscription. 
France remained silent about any planned 
redeployment of the 500,000 troops 
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pinned down in Algeria. Small powers 
such as Norway argued that what is 
needed to defend Western Europe is not 
more troops but better conventional 
weapons. 

Originally, the NATO military forces 
on the Continent were conceived as a 
shield to fend off the Red army while the 
U.S. wielded the “sword”—‘massive re- 
taliation” with the atomic bomb. But then 
the U.S. had a nuclear monopoly. Today, 
with the Soviet Union capable of inflict- 
ing at least equal nuclear damage on the 
U.S., the Western European nations want 
a clear statement of Washington's inten- 
tions. France, as the most vocal, has won- 
dered aloud if any U.S. President is pre- 
pared to sacrifice New York to save Paris. 
De Gaulle’s bootstrap effort to create his 
own bomb is largely designed to serve his 
vision of grandeur. But the justification 
he offers is that French towns will remain 
safe only if France has the power to re- 
taliate against Russian towns. 

To quiet their uneasiness, Rusk assured 
the foreign ministers that the U.S. “in- 
tended to keep its forces at full strength 
in NATO"; these forces were equipped 
with a full array of tactical atomic weap- 
ons that could match anything the Rus- 
sians could throw. The need for a boost 
in conventional forces was only so that 
NATO forces in Europe could answer 
“small fire alarms with something beside 
an all-out nuclear response.’ 

Rusk also produced a plan, echoing a 
suggestion made last December by then 
Secretary of State Christian Herter, that 
NATO take “control” of five U.S. Polaris 
submarines. But the offer was so hedged 
with restrictions—the subs will continue 
to have U.S, crews and be under direct 
U.S. command—that Britain's Foreign 
Secretary Lord Home was not aware pre- 
cisely what Rusk was offering until he left 
the meeting and got a briefing from his 
own experts. The obscurity was deliber- 
ate, for the reality is that President Ken- 
nedy has not yet decided whether to equip 
NATO with its own nuclear arms and, if 
so, under what conditions. 

On Berlin, Rusk was forceful. He said 
that the U.S. expected a new Russian- 
induced crisis over the West’s island in 
Communist East Germany this summer or 
fall. Weighing his words carefully, he de- 
clared that if the Russians threatened to 
sign a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany, “they should be left in no doubt 
that we consider such a treaty a violation 
of the legal situation in Berlin.” Any ob- 
struction to Western access to Berlin, he 
made clear, will be countered with mili- 
tary force, if necessary. 

Thus, as usual for NATO meetings, the 
total result was little more than the ex- 
change of exhortations and reassurances. 
For beyond all the squabbling, all 15 
member nations are deeply committed to 
the basic NATO tenet: an attack on one 
is an attack on all. Rusk personally won 
better than a passing grade. By meeting's 
end, NATO delegates rated him more pro- 
fessional and tougher than Christian Her- 
ter, less dogmatic and bossy than the late 
John Foster Dulles—but still not up to 
Dulles at his commanding best. 
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IRAN 
Next? 


As 5,000 striking teachers menacingly 
massed in front of the Parliament build- 
ing in Teheran fortnight ago, the Shah 
personally cautioned his tough police to 
proceed gently. “One martyred student or 
teacher is all the Communists require to 
start a revolution,’ he said gloomily—a 
tacit admission of the explosive state of 
his nation. But in the scuffling down on 
Parliament square a police major lost his 
head, pulled his revolver, killed one teach- 
er and wounded three others. There was 
no revolution. Yet students and teachers 
rioted bloodily in Teheran, fought hand- 
to-hand skirmishes with police, paraded 
the dead man’s coffin through the streets, 
and forced the resignation of Premier 
Jaffar Sharif-Imami. The Shah hastily in- 


PREMIER AMINI 
A lot of money, a lot of corruption, a lot of trouble. 


stalled a new Premier with orders to take 
drastic measures. 

The new man was Ali Amini, 53, a 
wealthy, French-educated (University of 
Grenoble) landowner with liberal politi- 
cal views who privately believes that 
Iran’s 200,000-man army is too costly, its 
Development Plan too small, and the 
Shah too deeply involved in politics for 
his own good. After taking stock, Amini 
made a sobering report to the nation. 
“There is no life left in the economic and 
financial agencies of the government,”’ he 
declared. To the striking teachers, he con- 
fessed: “The treasury is empty, and the 
nation faces a crisis—I dare not speak 
more openly lest I create a panic.” Then 
he went to the Shah, had Parliament 
dissolved, and got power to rule by de- 
cree. Teheranis demonstrated joyously 
and danced in the streets. 

The Curse. Trouble with Iran is that 
though it has a $280 million income in 
oil revenues, its army (larger than the 
armies of cither West Germany or Japan) 
and its vast police force gobble up $200 





million a year, the Development Plan 
$150 million more. Prices are rising at 
the alarming clip of 10% yearly, and a 
pound of meat in Teheran was a stagger- 
ing $1.15. Wages have not kept pace; 
the striking teachers on the average earned 
scarcely $25 a month. Then there is, as 
always, widespread graft and corruption 
which Amini frankly called “the curse 
of Iran.” 

The Shah seems aware that something 
must be done. In the wake of two elec- 
tions so blatantly rigged that he was 
forced to cancel them, he fired three key 
men of his immediate entourage. One of 
the first to go was Secret Police Chief 
General Teymour Bakhtiar, 48, who had 
built himself an ostentatious mansion near 
the Shah’s own palace. Then there was 
General. Ali Kia, 53, chief of army intel- 
ligence, who built a block of luxury apart- 





DEMONSTRATING TEACHERS BEARING COFFIN 


ments that Teheranis had taken to calling 
the Where-Did-You-Get-It-From Build- 
ing. Purged also was Minister of the In- 
terior General Alevi Moghadan, 57; last 
week eight Majlis Deputies broke all the 
windows of his home in their rage over 
the fact that after they had paid the cus- 
tomary fee to General Moghadan to win 
election, Parliament had been dissolved 
before they had a chance to recoup their 
investment. 

Gone Girls. Premier Amini moved 
briskly, ordered prices of onions, a staple 
of the Iranian diet, cut from 20¢ to s¢ 
a pound, meat to 7o¢. He gave the strik- 
ing teachers a raise, vowed to prosecute all 
the grafters in government “and with the 
money derived from such prosecutions to 
solve some of our problems.” As a start, 
he clapped Generals Ali Kia and Alevi 
Moghadan in jail. Also rounded up were 
three other generals who had _ political 
office, among them General Ruhullan 
Novisi, who as Director of Fisheries had 
charge of the government’s lucrative mo- 
nopoly of caviar exports. Amini also 
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promised a regime of austerity, made a 
start by announcing he will oust 1,000 
foreign cabaret girls who entertain Iran’s 
richer politicians and grafters in Teheran’s 
nightclubs. 

More importantly, he ordered plans for 
a sweeping land reform to benefit Iran's 
16 million woefully poor peasants and to 
end a state of affairs summed up in the 
tale of two landowners who sit down to a 
game of chess. When one of them asks 
what the stakes are, the other 
laconically: “Villages. 

For both the Shah and Amini had noted 
that in his chat with U.S. Col- 
umnist Walter Lippmann, Nikita Khru- 
shchev had happily listed Laos and Cuba 
as the latest examples of countries where 
revolutionary movements were triumphing. 

Next on the list, added Khrushchev 
was Iran. 


re} lies 
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ranged for the murder of his illegitimate 
child proved false; Menderes admitted 
readily that he had fathered the child in 
an illicit affair with an opera singer, but 
proved he had nothing to do with its 
death. which seemed to be of natural 
causes. Charges that Menderes threatened 
ex-President (and Republican Party lead- 
er) Ismet Inonu with assassination could 
not be substantiated. 

What had the trials proved? Among 
other things, that 
@ Adnan Menderes 
in secret state funds for private purposes 

personal income tax, hotel bills, etc. 

@ Democratic Party leaders actively fo- 
mented the disastrous 1955 anti-Greek 
riots in Istanbul. in which 4,000 Greek- 
owned stores sacked and burned 
three Greeks killed. But all that the prose- 
cution could prove against Menderes per- 
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EX-PREMIER MENDERES ON TRIAL 


Should a man be 


TURKEY 
After Seven Months 


Seven months ago, when Turkey's 
Strongman General Cemal Gursel ordered 
the leaders of the deposed regime of Ad- 
nan Menderes to stand trial, expectation 
was that their cases would be wrapped up 
expeditiously, the junta’s revolt against 
the Menderes government vindicated 
neatly, and Menderes & Co. put out of 
the way conveniently. But by last week 
the rsth trial on Yassiada Island ended 
inconclusively, the 16th, 17th, 18th and 
1gth trials were under way. the 1,cooth 
witness took the stand to give testimony 
and the Turks were frankly tired of the 
whole thing. 

From the outset, the Yassiada 
went badly. Early prosecution charges 
that old ex-President Celal Bayar, 77 
sold a state-owned Afghan hound for per- 
sonal gain did not stand up. An accusa- 
tion that ex-Premier Menderes had ar- 
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trials 


hanged for being inc 





ypetent, venal and corrupt? 


sonally was that he had ordered up a 
vigorous but nonviolent demonstration 
against the local Greeks as a 
against Greek demands in Cyprus. Against 
proud and unbending ex-President Bayar 
nothing at all was proved. 

@ Menderes and other top Democrats or- 
dered harassment of opposition Republi- 
can Party politicians. Item: a crowd of 
Democratic Party followers was ordered 
by Menderes to demonstrate against 
Inonu in May 1959, overzealously pelted 
Inonu’s car with stones and beat on it 
with sticks. Item: on Menderes’ order 
the army harassed Inonu on a political 
stumping tour in Anatolia, held up his 
train for three hours, turned him away 
from a village he was attempting to visit. 
Item: Democratic Party goons in the 
Anatolian towns of Canakkale and Geyikli 
bullied. attacked and injured Republican 
politicians, though not provably at Men- 


protest 


orders. 
@ Top Democrats were responsible for 


deres 


the mob-wrecking of the anti-Menderes 
newspaper, Demokrat Izmir. (Menderes 
direct complicity was not proved; yet the 
state prosecutor demanded the death pen- 
alty for him.) 

q Istanbul Democratic leaders were re- 
sponsible for financial hanky-panky while 
expropriating choice Istanbul real estate 
under a Menderes scheme to modernize 
the ancient city. Faithful Democratic Par- 
ty supporters were handsomely compen- 
sated for their expropriated properties 
while Republicans were shortchanged. 
Still to be proved that Menderes was 
personally culpable. 

Claques & Jeers. Menderes & Co. had 
clearly been incompetent, venal, corrupt 
and highhanded. Personally, Bayar has 
won reluctant respect by his stiff-necked 
dignity, apologizing for nothing defiantly 
reminding his judges that he is an old 
man and indifferent to what they can do 
to him. Menderes has lost stature by his 
ur of humility and_ his 
eagerness to shift 





voluble 
responsibility to any- 
To many of his once 
fervent supporters, he no 
like the man 
s noothly and so long. 


ibject 
body but himself. 
longer seems 
great who ran Turkey so 

But nothing in the evidence seemed to 
justify the death penalty that State Pros- 
ecutor Altay Egesel so frequently demand- 
ed for both Menderes and Bayar. (So far 
death has Bayar on 
four Menderes on 
seven, including the comparatively trivial 
Istanbul expropriations case.) In the eyes 
of many, the circus-like atmosphere of the 
trials demeaned such points as the prose 
cution was able to make. Sharp sallies 
igainst Menderes & Co. bv Prosecutor 
Egesel and the presiding judge are ap- 
plauded by 


been demanded for 


separate counts, for 





a courtroom claque. responses 
by the defendants jeered. 

Deep Worry. Impatient with a trial 
in which their former 
continually harassed, humiliated, cajoled 
and insulted, ex-Democrats are showing 
mounting defiance. Statues and pictures 
of Kemal Ataturk, the professed idol of 
both Gursel and Inonu 
disfigured regularly in provincial Demo- 
cratic strongholds. Anonymous hate let- 
ters trickle in to members of the junta. 
And although the junta ostensibly ig- 
nores these signs, indications are that pri- 
vately it is deeply worried. Thousands of 


leaders have been 


are defaced and 


ex-Democrats have been clapped in jail 
on the strength of mere denunciations, 
and only last week 161 were rounded up 
in an alleged plot to overthrow the Gur- 
sel government. 

Unvindicated morally, facing a growing 
though still underground challenge, the 
junta is in a quandary. Its members are 
committed by Cemal word to 
hold free elections by October at the lat- 
est. But if they hang Menderes and Bayar 
how will the predictably sharpened rancor 
among Democrats weigh in the election? 
Cynics suggest that the junta should have 
shot Menderes and Bayar as soon as they 
got their hands on them. Sighed an Is- 
tanbul businessman 


Gursel’s 


“The greatest error 
was attempting to carry out the trials in 
a legal way.” 
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Prtcrrms AT Mecca's SHRINE OF THE BLACK STONE 
Problem: to give new shape to a block of sand. 


SAUDI ARABIA 
Easing the Code 


From the far-flung corners of the Mos- 
lem world, pilgrims last week converged 
on Mecca, city of the Prophet's birth, 
where they would make the ritual seven 
circuits around the shrouded monument 
and enter to kiss the Black Stone handed 
down by the Angel Gabriel to Abraham. 
If they took time to notice, they might 
have detected a change in the air. Along 
the six-lane highway that leads inland to 
Mecca from the Red Sea port of Jiddah, 
pilgrims were ministered to by mobile 
hospitals, reservoirs of ice water, and 
troops of Moslem Boy Scouts. In the 
capital of Riyadh, lights burned late in 
the massive ministries along the main, 
four-lane boulevard, and a Saudi business- 
man rejoiced: “Now you get decisions 
even without going personally to the top.” 
Said another: “Formerly when King Saud 
built a new palace, that was news. Now 
it’s news when he inaugurates a new fac- 
tory for making bottled gas, as he did 
recently in Riyadh.” Inside the seven- 
mile-long walls of his air-conditioned Na- 
ziriyah Palace in Riyadh, King Saud was 
embarking on a program of economic ex- 
pansion and modest social reform. 

Austerity Behind. By Saud’s decision, 
Saudi Arabia is leaving behind a_ two- 
year stretch of austerity that a man of his 
royal tastes found painful—even though 
the program was useful and was ably run 
by Saud’s younger brother, Crown Prince 
Feisal, 56, the hawk-nosed heir to the 
throne, Taking over virtually all powers 
in 1958, Feisal proceeded to turn in sur- 
plus budgets and stabilize the faltering 
rial at five to the dollar. He clipped the 
King’s and the princes’ spending money 
until they howled. He also patched up 
Saud’s feud with Nasser, who was under- 
standably annoyed at reports that Saud 
had spent $5,000,000 trying to have him 
assassinated. But Feisal had his shortcom- 
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ings. Says a Saudi merchant: “He would 
not delegate authority. Feisal had great, 
almost puritanical integrity, but he was 
not a man of decision. His desk piled high. 
Prices dropped but business died.” 

Last December, with the backing of 
most of the princes and after many tear- 
ful quarrels, Saud accepted Feisal’s resig- 
nation as Premier and took the job him- 
self. To get the economy moving, Saud 
turned to another brother, Prince Talal, 
30, who as Finance Minister runs the 
country with the help of its most power- 
ful commoner, Abdullah Tarik Min- 
ister of Petroleum, Mines and Education. 

Moving Faster. Construction projects 
that halted two years ago will get going 
again, though the budget is to remain in 
balance. Talal and Tariki are busy on a 
$45 million-a-year program, drawn up by 
the World Bank. of small basic-develop- 
ment projects. Says Tariki, a University 
of Texas-trained geologist: “We need wa- 
ter, roads, education and, if possible, di- 
versification of our economy. We have 
a planning board now, and things move 
much faster.” Talal and Tariki talk about 
a petrochemical industry to make use of 
the 200 million cubic feet of gas that go 
to waste daily in the oilfields. 

Progress that is almost daring by Saudi 
standards is being made in education. The 
school population has quadrupled in ten 
years to 100,000, and the education budg- 
et has gone up tenfold. Saud has donated 
at least ten of his 24 palaces for schools. 
At King Saud’s Sons’ Institute, inside the 
Naziriyah compound, children of slaves 
sit next to young princes. Risking the 
displeasure of the austere Wahabi sect of 
Islam, which believes that woman's place 
is in the harem and behind the veil, Tariki 
has put several thousand girls in school. 

Other easing of the harsh Wahabi code 
can be seen at every hand. Goal posts 
stand far out in the desert for the benefit 
of passing nomads who have taken up 
soccer. Thieves now get their right hands 












chopped off in the public square only 
after the third offense. A doctor first ad- 
ministers a local anesthetic, bandages the 
stump, and then rushes the convict off 
by ambulance to a hospital, where, like 
all Saudis, he gets free medical care. The 
penalty for adultery is still death by ston- 
ing, but there has not been an execution 
in a decade; and the code prescribes that 
the victim first be rendered unconscious 
by drugs. Prince Talal is pushing for 
some sort of docile parliament. But the 
King has so far turned him down. 

On Trial. There is fear that reforms 
could get out of hand. Saudi students, 
educated on government scholarships, are 
returning by the hundreds from Cairo, 
where many of them picked up an affec- 
tion for socialism. Some of them go into 


the army, others into the civil service. 
Egyptian teachers and technicians in 
Saudi Arabia total 50.000, and Radio 


Cairo is the average Saudi’s favorite sta- 
tion. As a counterweight, the government 
has recently been encouraging a native 
Saudi nationalism. Two months ago, Saud 
told the U.S. that it would have to get 
out of its big Dhahran airbase when the 
lease ran out in 1962. Recently, all non- 
Saudi taxi drivers lost their licenses, and 
Bedouins, according to one observer, 
“were hauled off their camels and into the 
driver's seat.” The experiment left Riyadh 
littered with smashed cars. 

In a country of many tribes and little 
sense of nationalism, old Ibn Saud tried 
to unify his nation in the traditional Arab 
way: by “marrying” the daughter of a 
chieftain for a night. Thus the 1,000 
princes are a cross section of tribes; and 
politics in Saudi Arabia, where no man 
has a vote, is largely palace politics. 

The conservative princes tend to gather 
behind Budget-Balancer Feisal. Recently 
a dozen of them showed their feelings and 
snubbed the King by refusing to show 
up at the airport to greet him when he 
made a ceremonial visit to Jiddah. If the 
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reforms come too swiftly—or if spending 
gets out of hand—Talal and Tariki could 
find themselves out and the Feisal crowd 
back in. The dilemma, according to one 
Saudi, is that “Feisal ‘feels that reforms 
will topple the throne, while Talal feels 
that without them the throne will topple.” 
But both are loyal to the King, and 
depend on him. Says Tariki; “Change and 
reform are in the air and have the support 
of the King. Our royal family didn’t 
create Saudi Arabia, but it does hold 
Saudi Arabia together. This country is 
like a block of sand, and without the 
house of Saud, it might fall apart.” 


CEYLON 
Banda Avenged 


Two years ago, Ceylon’s Prime Minister 
Solomon West Ridgeway Dias Bandara- 
naike bowed respectiully before a Bud- 
dhist monk among the crowd of peti- 
tioners gathered on his veranda, in return 
got a blast of four bullets in his body. He 
clung to life long enough to utter a last 
request. “I appeal to all concerned to show 
compassion to this man and not to try and 
wreak vengeance on him,” he said, and 
died. 

Disregarding “Banda’s” dying wish, a 
Ceylon judge last week sentenced Tal- 
duwe Somarama, 45, to death. But the 
trial had proved that Somarama_ had 
been only the triggerman; the instigator 
and chief plotter had been Mapitigama 
Buddharakitha, 41, high priest of the 
Kelaniya temple outside Colombo. 

High Priest Buddharakitha was clearly 
a man who was more interested in power 
than religion. In 1956, when Bandaranaike 
was running for election, Buddharakitha 
organized the United Monks’ Front, 
which went scuttling off to the hustings 
to recommend Banda and his Freedom 
Party, on the grounds that Banda prom- 
ised to give Buddhism its “rightful place” 
in Ceylon and to make Sinhala, the tongue 
spoken by most Ceylonese Buddhists, the 
official language of the land. 

Banda won the election and became 
Prime Minister. In token of his gratitude, 
he took his Cabinet to Buddharakitha’s 
temple for the customary post-inaugural 
rites. He also gave the post of Minister 
of Health to Buddharakitha’s intimate 
friend, the handsome widow Vimala Wi- 
jewardene, then 47. But when the high 
priest demanded a $6,000,000 government 
contract for the construction of a sugar 
factory and government concessions for a 
shipping company he planned to set up, 
Banda balked. Buddharakitha, who had 
reveled in his position as kingmaker, felt 
that he had been publicly humiliated. 
He decided to put Banda out of the way. 

Casting about for a triggerman, he hap- 
pened on Talduwe Somarama, who was 
both a monk and a practicing ophthal- 
mologist. As a Buddhist, Somarama was 
exasperated at the Prime Minister's delay 
in fulfilling his campaign promises to Bud- 
dhism. As an ophthalmologist, he was 
anxious to have his contract at the State 
Indigenous Hospital renewed, and there- 
fore needed Buddharakitha’s good offices. 
for the widow Wijewardene had put the 
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Charles Wheeler 
BUDDHARAKITHA 


The monk behind the gun. 


high priest on the hospital’s appointment 
board. Plainly, Somarama was Buddhara- 
kitha’s man. 

In a confession that he later disavowed. 
Assassin Somarama straightforwardly de- 
clared: “I have done this thing to a man 
who did me no wrong—for the sake of my 
religion, my language and my race.” High 
Priest Buddharakitha truculently declared 
that he had been railroaded. The judge 
unhesitatingly sentenced both Somarama 
and Buddharakitha to hang. 


ANGOLA 


Lawless Terror 

Except for a few cooking fires, it was 
dark when the seven truckloads of Portu- 
guese soldiers came. They took me and 
many of our village down to the river. 
I heard many shots, and four men near 
me fell into the river. Then a Portuguese 
soldier stuck me many times in the back 
with the knife on his rifle. He kicked me 
into the river. I grabbed a branch and 
it carried me downstream. I crawled out 
and lay all the next day in the bush. 
Some friends found me and carried me 
here, where they are making me well. 

His black body starkly thin against the 
white sheets, the speaker was Jean Felix, 
22, a refugee from the nine-week-old re- 
volt in Portuguese Angola. Two bayonet 
thrusts had gone completely through his 
chest: one had cut a kidney in half, He 
was recovering in the Christian Medical 
Institute Hospital at Kimpese in the Con- 
go, 20 miles north of the Angola border. 

Walking. hobbling on crutches, or car- 
rying their wounded in bloody blankets. 
frightened refugees have been streaming 
across the border at the rate of over 800 
a day since the revolt began. All have 
their stories of indiscriminate Portuguese 
brutality. Pedro Neves, 30, took a bullet 
in the leg when two Portuguese army 
planes strafed his village of Tumbi. 
Twelve-year-old André Destino’s village 





of Boa Nuta was first strafed, then raided 
by troops in trucks. They shot and killed 
his father and brother, left him for dead 
with his left buttock shot away. “I esti- 
mate we've killed 30,000 of these animals 
already,” bragged one Portuguese army 
officer in Luanda. “There are perhaps 
100,000 of them in revolt—and we intend 
to kill every one of them when the dry 
season starts late in May.” 

Both estimates are probably way too 
high. Congo observers, working with the 
scraps of information that leak out past 
the iron censorship that Dictator Antonio 
de Oliveira Salazar has clamped on Ango- 
la, think as many as 7,000 Africans have 
been killed—many without reason, since 
probably no more than 2,000 to 3,000 
natives are actively in revolt. 

The black rebels have given the Portu- 
guese provocation enough for savagery. 
Working in bands of 20 to 30. the rebels 
paint their faces red to make themselves 
“invisible.” smoke marijuana for “bullet 
proofing,” wear their trousers inside out 
as a means of identification on hit-and- 
run raids. Intent on terrorizing whites in- 
discriminately, they are not content just 
to kill; they also mutilate, plucking out 
eyes, severing hands. Altogether, the reb- 
els are estimated to have killed some 600 
Angolan whites. Last week the Portuguese, 
who all along have claimed that the re- 
volt -was not spontaneous but instigated 
from the outside, reported that army 
troops had captured 71 well-armed 
Ghanaian guerrillas fighting alongside the 
rebels. Rebel leader Holden Roberto, who 
directs the rebellion from his Leopoldville 
headquarters, has insisted that his U.P.A. 
has not had help from Ghana, professes 
to scorn Nkrumah as too leftist. But 
Ghana and Guinea have fostered a rival 
Communist-dominated group called the 
Movement for the Liberation of Angola 
(M.P.L.A.), and Nkrumah’s meddlesome 
African Affairs Bureau has openly boasted 
of its efforts to foment rebellion in Angola, 

No Escape. The Portuguese now have 
in action an estimated 8,o00 white troops 
backed by 10,000 loyal black troops drawn 
from the tribesmen of lower Angola, who 
cordially hate the northerners who are 
leading the rebellion. Next month an addi- 
tional 25,000 troops are expected from 
Portugal. In the meantime, the frightened 
authorities have supplied guns to civilians, 
who sometimes take justice into their 
own hands. In Luanda, civilian vigilantes 
raided Sao Paolo suburb to hunt for 
“suspected arms,”’ shot down 33 Africans 
at random. A government spokesman later 
reported the raid proudly. Fortnight ago 
in Luanda. a country coffee planter 
spotted two Africans he believed had been 
with a rebel band that burned his planta- 
tion. He led a pick-up mob of whites 
down Luanda’s main street. The mob 
literally tore one man limb from limb, 
pitched the other screaming off a six- 
story roof to crash through the candy- 
striped umbrella of a sidewalk cafe. The 
police casually watched. 

Many Portuguese Angolans are appalled 
by the lawless terror that is overwhelm- 
ing the province, would gladly leave if 
they could, But Salazar recently forbade 
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any white male between 18 and 45 to 
leave Angola, has sharply limited the ex- 
port of funds out of Angola. At week's 
end, there were some signs of sanity in 
Portugal itself. In a public memorandum 
to Salazar, 61 leading Portuguese de- 
manded drastic changes in the constitu- 
tion to bring about a more democratic 
rule in the homeland—as the first step 
toward solving Portugal's smoldering co- 
lonial problems abroad. 


AFRICA 
The Quiet Ones 


To hot, rainy Monrovia last week came 
16 heads of government and four senior 
ministers from 20 independent African 
nations. The occasion: the African Heads 
of Government Conference, the largest 
African summit meeting ever held. 

Though the host and chairman was 
President William Tubman of Liberia. the 
man chiefly responsible for the confer- 
ence was Félix Houphouet-Boigny (pro- 
nounced hoof-wet boyn-yee). 55, Pres- 
ident of the flourishing Ivory Coast. 
A physician and plantation owner who 
served for 13 years in the French Assem- 
bly before his country became independ- 
ent, Houphouet-Boigny is a sharp con- 
trast to the rabble-rousers who make most 
of Africa’s news, and he is slowly gaining 
respect as a leader who recognizes that 
shrill demagoguery is no solution to Af- 
rica’s ills, Months ago he conceived the 
idea of a conference of all African leaders, 
with the modest aim of soberly exploring 
their common problems. As it turned out, 
the delegates who came to Monrovia rep- 
resent a majority of independent Africans 

-some 95 million of free Africa’s 186 
million citizens. Significantly absent were 
the five obstreperous Casablanca powers: 
the U.A.R., Morocco, Guinea, Ghana and 
Mali (the Congo and South Africa were 
not invited). Originally, Guinea's Sékou 
Touré and Mali’s Mobido Keita accepted. 
But Ghana's Kwame Nkrumah, who de- 
stroys everything he cannot lead, talked 
them both out of going. 

Chosen: the West. As chief of by far 
the most populous country represented 
Nigeria’s Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa 
did most of the talking. The participants 
agreed on their “unswerving loyalty” to 
the U.N. They censured the arrest of 
Katanga’s Moise Tshombe in the Congo, 
nuclear testing, South Africa’s racial pol- 
icies. They laid the groundwork for tech- 
nical and economic cooperation, scheduled 
a second meeting in Lagos later this year. 
But as Houphouet-Boigny planned. the 
conference was primarily an initial, amia- 
ble stab at getting acquainted. 

Houphouet-Boigny has already mod- 
eled his hopes for Africa in miniature in 








the “committee of Brazzaville.” the eco- 
nomic union of twelve former French 
West Africa states set up last month 


(Time, April 7). Speaking for those states, 
Houphouet-Boigny says: “We have cho- 
sen, frankly, the West. We do not wish 
to engage in war; we do not wish to have 
the enmity of any group. But we know 
how to choose our friends: those who 
will not impair our liberty.” Houphouet- 
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Boigny would ultimately like to see the 
same sort of solidarity emerge from the 
Monrovia nations. “Our hope is that Af- 
rica will become a huge Switzerland.” 
Houphouet-Boigny is well aware of the 
wreckers. “We see the Russian efforts on 
our continent at the moment, encourag- 
ing a policy of hate and war between Af- 
ricans. If we are naive enough to sever 
relations with the West, in the end we 
will be invaded by the Chinese, and the 
Russians will impose Communism on us.” 
To the U.S., which has tended to open 
its cold war purse strings in areas where 
it was seared rather than where it was 
confident. Houphouet-Boigny’s inference 
is plain: the West would do well to watch 
—and encourage—Africa's quiet ones. 


CONGO 
Apres Moise? 


For Katanga’s Moise Tshombe, it 
the worst of times. Once he 
cockiest Congolese of them all 
with the most money 
private army. Last week. stripped of his 
Belgian advisers and cut off from his 
troops. he languished in a guarded villa 
in Coquilhatville. He was a victim of that 
old Congolese persuasion tactic—kidnap- 
ing. And nobody much seemed to care. 

The U.N. politely asked President Kas- 
avubu to accord Tshombe “fair treatment 
and due process of law.” But the U.N.’s 
special representative to the Congo, In- 
’s Rajeshwar Dayal, who had been 
quick to protest Kasavubu's least move 
to counter the machinations of pro-Com- 
munist Patrice Lumumba, uttered not a 
word of reproach. In fact he was. still 
“consulting” in New York, and seemed 
disinclined to return to the Congo. where 
he seems to have incurred the displeasure 
of nearly all Congolese. Explained one ob- 
server: “In the next few weeks, it's just 
possible we will find the whole crew in the 
Congo sitting around a table thick as 
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thieves. We don’t want to distract them 
with anything—such as personalities.” 

Everybody's Friend. A stylish, wealthy 
businessman -turned- politician, Moise 
Tshombe found himself top man in the 
Congo's richest province when the Belgians 
relinquished rule. When the Congo erupted 
in factional squabbling. Tshombe declared 
mineral-rich Katanga independent, hoping 
to maintain economic and cultural ties 
to Belgium. He tried to keep the U.N. 
out of Katanga, strengthened his hand 
with hired mercenaries and Belgian ad- 
visers, While the rest of the Congo starved 
and squabbled. Tshombe prospered. He 
began to infuriate the Congolese leaders. 
When Tshombe boldly agreed to attend 
the Coquilhatville conference. Kasavubu 
saw his chance to pounce on him—and did. 

Tshombe came to Coquilhatville with 
the air of a man who was going to dictate 
his own terms. He declared that he would 
accept only a confederation in which Ka- 
tanga would have nationhood of its own 
(and spend its own money). He mocked 
Kasavubu’s willingness to cooperate with 
the U.N., got down on his knees to mime 
Kasavubu's attitude for news photogra 
phers. Once arrested, his mood changed. 
He became all oozing contrition. He 
begged for permission to rejoin the formal 
talks. The leaders refused but hauled him 
down from his villa prison for a private 
tongue lashing on another subject. “Why 
did you have Patrice Lumumba killed?” 
demanded Kasavubu. “He was my 
friend!” shouted Foreign Minister Bom- 
boko. “He was my friend too!” added 
Major General Joseph Mobutu. “He made 
me a colonel.” Tshombe meekly mumbled 
regrets, hastily assented to the new plan 
to reassemble Parliament in Leopoldville. 
Unappeased, Tshombe’s captors charged 
him with treason on ten counts, ranging 
from secession to bootlegging cigarettes. 
The 19 aides who had accompanied him 
to Coquilhatville were also accused. 

The King Is Dead. With their leader 
out of action, Tshombe’s lieutenants 
quickly moved to align themselves with 
the U.N. resolution calling for the dis- 
solution of “private armies” and throw- 
ing all Belgian advisers out of the country. 
In Elisabethville, Tshombe’s Interior Min- 
ister Godefroit Munongo moved in as 
chief of the “caretaker government,” an- 
nounced that any of Tshombe’s fickle 
mercenaries who wanted to leave Katanga 
were welcome to—and plenty were taking 
the hint. As fervent a Katanga isolationist 
as Tshombe, Munongo made plain that 
cooperating with the U.N. implied no 
change of heart about joining Kasavubu's 
central government. Tshombe's erstwhile 
Belgian friends shouted “Bravo Munongo” 
whenever he appeared publicly. Explained 
one Belgian shopkeeper: ““Tshombe? The 
king is dead. Long live the king.” 

At week's end Coquilhatville gave birth 
to constitutional proposals. They call for 
a “Confederation of the United States of 
the Congo’—including. ambitiously, Ka- 
tanga and Antoine Gizenga’s rebel prov- 
inces of Oriental and Kivu—with execu- 
tive power tightly vested in the president 
of the confederation. The president: Jo- 
seph Kasavubu, of course. 
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CUBA 
Outward Bound 


The voices were Cuban but the senti- 
ments were those of any East European 
Communist satellite. “Kennedy is the pi- 
rate President of the 2oth century.” cried 
the Havana radio, complaining hysteri- 
cally that U.S. aircraft had “fired shots” 
while flying past the south Cuban coast- 
line. In a familiar Berlin-style reprisal, 
the Castro regime halted all vehicular 
traffic into the U.S. Navy’s Guantanamo 
Base, forcing the Navy to pick up Cuban 


REFUGEES ARRIVING IN Key West 


tling back and forth between Havana 
and Miami. 

So great is the exodus that the twice- 
weekly ferry has been sold out for six 
weeks ahead. In Havana, the Dutch KLM 
airline, with an average of 60 seats a 
week out of Cuba, finally had to lock the 
doors of its ticket office. Pan American 
was booked solid into August. As each 
plane landed in Miami, it was greeted by 
crowds of anxious exiles, beseeching the 
new arrivals for word of a brother, a 
husband, a parent remaining in Cuba. 

Only a few Americans remained in 
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Fleeing from a terror-ridden land, where stool pigeons are a national industry. 


base employees at the gate and transport 
them to their jobs; next, Castro might 
try cutting off the base water supply from 
the Yateras River, 20 miles away. More 
and more, Cuban propaganda stressed 
what good friends the Communists were: 
Economic Czar Che Guevara announced 
grandly that Cuba has received $245 mil- 
lion in loans from “our socialist friends.” 
and other speakers proclaimed that those 
same rocket-armed friends could destroy 
any Western Hemisphere nation with ease. 

By Ship & by Plane. The great exodus 
from the unhappy island, momentarily 
halted by invasion. resumed. In the past 
two years, some 200.000 frightened. dis- 
illusioned or dismayed people have fled 
into exile. They were Cubans of every 
class save the clergy. who remained to 
fight Castro in their own way. Now it was 
the Roman Catholic Church's turn to go 
and Castro and the Communists felt 
strong enough to take on the church. 
Denounced as “Falangists,” insulted and 
jailed. forced to obtain “work permits” 
to say Mass, Cuba's foreign-born clergy 
—500 priests and 2.000 nuns—started 
pulling up stakes. One group of 300 nuns 
sailed away on the Spanish liner Cova 
donga; another 28 found space on the 
ferry to West Palm 





Beach; others 
scrambled for seats on the airliners shut- 
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Cuba, and the U.S. State Department 
warned them to leave as soon as possible. 
Some 300 U.S. citizens waited nervously 
to see if the regime would grant them 
the exit permits to depart. Another 30 to 
40 Americans languished in jail. Among 
them were two Villenueva Catholic Uni- 
versity professors, the manager of Ha- 
vana’s Berlitz language school and A.P. 
Correspondent Robert Berrellez. 

Into the Bin. One of the luckier Amer- 
icans was Time Havana Correspondent 
Jay Mallin, who got out last week. The 
Cuban G-2 arrested him the day after 
invasion, questioned him, and then in- 
explicably released him. At 10:30 that 
night he heard car doors slam in the 
street outside his apartment house, looked 
out and saw his janitor leading a squad 
of G-2 men into the building. Mallin ran 
up a flight of stairs and hid in a hall- 
way storage bin. The G-2 men waited 
in the apartment; Mallin waited in the 
bin. At 5 a.m. Mallin crept down the 
stairs, shoes in hand, and made it past 
his apartment to the street. He rode 
a city bus downtown, found a Jamaican 
cabby he knew who drove him to the 
former U.S. embassy residence, now occu- 
pied by the Swiss. Bluffing his way past 
Castro’s militia guards, he was admit- 


ted as a “guest.” and there he stayed 


until he was able to make his way out of 
Cuba. 

As other visitors with experiences to 
tell sought safety in the embassy. Mallin 
was able to put together the story of 
Castro's police-state terror during the in- 
vasion crisis. Under Dictator Batista, the 
chivato, or informer, was the object of 
universal hatred; Castro, in the fashion 
of Communist and fascist dictators. has 
turned the government stool pigeon into 
a national industry. Every block has one. 
In the great invasion roundup of 250,000 
Cubans, the informer was apt to be the 
untipped janitor. the office wasp. the 
neighborhood malcontent—all of whom 
now had their chance for revenge. In the 
city of Matanzas, thousands of Cubans 
were penned up in the baseball stadium, 
and when they sent up a chant of protest, 
guards fired submachine-gun bursts over 
their heads. Sanitation was so bad in 
Havana's overcrowded Morro Castle that 
several prisoners fell sick. Doctors among 
the prisoners set up a makeshift dispen- 
sary in a dungeon once used by Spaniards 
for garrote executions; other prisoners 
held in a dry moat outside dug holes in 
the ground with shovels for makeshift 
toilets. In Havana's huge Blanquita Thea- 
ter, the militia used dogs to guard 5,000 
men and women. The dogs panicked the 
prisoners, and the militia fired into the 
crowd, wounding two. After the initial 
wave of 30 executions in the invasion’'s 
first 48 hours, the regime stopped issuing 
bulletins—but did not stop killing. The 
reports are that it still goes on, and 
travelers from Pinar del Rio province say 
that for a time after the invasion, execu- 
tions were quietly carried out there almost 
every night. 


THE AMERICAS 
One Step Forward, One Back 


In letter No. 719 to the Organization 
of American States last week, U.S. Am- 
bassador Philip W. Bonsal formally an- 
nounced to Latin America that the 
Alliance for Progress was now in business. 
With assurance of a $600 million starter 
from Congress, the U.S. has called a meet- 
ing of the OAS Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council to start concrete work 
‘in all key areas of economic and social 
betterment.” The meeting, to begin July 
15, will probably be held at the exclusive 
Cantegril Country Club at Punta del Este, 
a Uruguayan beach resort 60 miles east 
of Montevideo, and President Kennedy 
may fly down for the opening. 

No Complaints. The reaction from the 
hemisphere spokesmen has been immedi- 
ate, strong and favorable. For the first 
time since the Cuban invasion, the Mexi- 
can government let it be known that it 
was “100% in accord with Kennedy.” 
Chile's conservative President Jorge Ales- 
sandri was openly enthusiastic about 
the promised “thoroughgoing social re- 
form.’ and Argentina’s Arturo Frondizi 
said that “there can be no social devel- 
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Ford Motor Company 
builds better bodies 


Doors in the Ford Family of Fine 
Cars are unique. Reinforced with steel 
beams, they are more rigid and there- 
fore close tighter and quieter. It also 
means they keep their shape longer, 
reducing the likelihood of develop- 
ing squeaks and rattles. 


* * * 


Compare door latches. Ours are bigger 
and heavier than door latches in 
other cars. They hold tighter, re- 
ducing the danger of doors springing 
open under impact. Statistics show 
passengers who remain inside the 
car in an accident are twice as safe. 


ours 


Rubber body mounts are used to seal 
out road and engine noise. They pre- 
vent it from being transmitted into 
the car. The more rubber body mounts 
there are, the more effective the 
sound barrier becomes. With up to 50% 
more insulating body mounts in our 
cars, you get a remarkably quiet ride. 


+ * * 


Also adding to the silence of the ride 
in our ears is extra sound insulation. 
In the Ford Family of Fine Cars 
there is up to 57% more area covered 
with sound absorption material. 


* * * 
Millions of car frames are shaped 
like an “X."" Weak in the middle, 
they lack the strength of strong side 


all others 





of Fine Cars 


are doors reinforced with steel beams 


rails. Guardrail frames in the Ford 
and Mercury curve out. They are 
strong in the middle. Guard rails also 
protect passengers in the unitized 
bodies used in Falcon, Thunderbird, 
Comet and Lincoln Continental. 
* * a 

These are five of the many reasons we 
think you will find (upon comparing 
our cars with other cars) that Ford 
Motor Company builds better bodies. 
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... for modern-minded apartment-house owners 
is the new Apartment Package Policy, another first 
from Phoenix of Hartford. From penthouse to sub- 
cellar, the Apartment Policy covers your property 
like paint, gives you exceptionally broad protection 
in one package, cuts your premiums at least 20%! 
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of insurance created from your point of view .. . by 
the Phoenix and your Independent Agent. When 
customers ask, ‘‘Why can’t I have a policy like this?” 
we listen carefully— then find a way to do as you say. 
You'd be surprised how much we learn from putting 
ourselves in your shoes. To find out more about the 
Phoenix Apartment Policy and other coverages that 
solve insurance problems, ask the man who plans 
‘em: your Independent Agent. 
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opment without economic development.” 

All these were promising signs for 
Latin America’s long-term good, but if 
the U.S. expected any immediate divi- 
dends from its diplomatic attempts to 
retrieve the Cuban disaster, it got a sharp 
setback. For weeks Washington has been 
working feverishly to line up hemisphere 
support for an emergency meeting of the 
OAS Foreign Ministers to deal with Cas- 
tro. But last week Ecuador's Foreign Min- 
ister José Chiriboga, a strong proponent 
of collective OAS punitive action, was 
forced to resign under pressure from Pres- 
ident José Maria Velasco Ibarra, who is 
busily courting Castro these days. 

No Posse. Worse yet was Brazil, now 
run by the mercurial Janio Quadros, who 
is four months older than Kennedy. Over 
the past fortnight, Foreign Minister Afon- 
so Arinos has taken an increasingly hard 
line on Cuba, announced that Brazil would 
support in principle an OAS meeting and 
would be forced to break with Cuba if it 
proved to be overtly Communist. 

Last week Quadros proclaimed his own 
Cuban policy. and though it was as Del- 
phian as many of his remarks, it obviously 
suggested that he was not joining any 
hunt-Castro posse. Said Quadros: “Brazil 
is opposed to any foreign intervention, 
direct or indirect, to impose on Cuba any 
given form of government. The principle 
of nonintervention applies even with re- 
spect to adoption of a system of repre- 
sentative government, a system that Bra- 
zil prefers, recommends and practices as 
the best for the Americas.” By interven- 
tion, said Quadros, he meant diplomatic, 
economic, military, or even ideological. 
“Brazil will defend the Cuban people’s 
right to self-determination.” 


HONDURAS 


| Blue & White v. Red 


On a flag-draped platform in the main 
square of La Ceiba, a banana port that 
has seen better days, President Ramon 
Villeda Morales of Honduras put demo- 
cratic principles to personal test. A Com- 
munist speaker had just told a labor rally 
that Honduras had betrayed Latin Amer- 
ica by breaking relations with Castro's 
Cuba.* Answered Villeda Morales: “The 
speaker who preceded me was exercising 
his right of free speech. But I ask you to 
choose between Communism and de- 
mocracy. between the blue and white flag 
of Honduras and the red flag of Russia.” 
So saying, he stepped down and strode 
away. All but a handful of the banana- 
worker crowd followed him, cheering. 

If the constitution of Honduras per- 
mitted, Villeda Morales, 52, could prob- 
ably keep the workers with him for the 
rest of his natural life. Once the nation’s 
leading pediatrician, Villeda in his 34 
years as President has forged an indepen- 
dent democracy that neither bows to nor 
automatically defies the U.S. He is a 
popular, intuitive democrat who mixes 
freely with his 1,950,000 people. Right- 
wingers rumble but are no threat. The 


* The ninth Latin American nation to do so, 
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The reason: Imperial’s luxury never obscures the engineering 
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boldness that has made this one of the world’s great road cars. 
A torsion-bar suspension, the most powerful engine in the fine 
car class, the most responsive transmission, an alternator capable 
of generating current even at “idle’’—they’re as vital to Imperial’s 
automotive excellence as its carefully fitted fabrics and leathers, 


its deep carpets, its soft foam seats. 


If you rather doubt that a car can be both stately and stim- 
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when the International Developn 
sociation in Washington last week 
Honduras a Sq ) 0 (50 Vears est- 
free) loan for highways, the first granted 
by the new agency. know s the “soft 


term window” of the “hard-term™ World 
Bank. 

For all its political stabilitv. Honduras 
is a long way fron 


showcase, Villeda Morale 


country of the four 


1 democratic 









70 illegitimacy, 7 rural 
7 ivoidable deaths.” The « 
nana republic.” Honduras is | 


out of that depressed market 
ous competition from Ecuador, and by 
plant-rotting Panama disease in its own 
crops. Both United Fruit Co. and Stand- 
ard Fruit have cut payrolls, and United 
Fruit is selling its holdings. Meanwhile 
government dollar reserves have slipped 
to $9,900,000; tax revenues are down to 
$38 million annually, while the govern- 
ment’s budget calls for increased spend- 
ing to $45 million. 

The U.S. will probably be called upon 
is so often is the case, to help make up 
the difference. But as is not so often the 
case, the money will probably be well 


spent. One major deficit item in Villeda 





Morales’ budget is 200 new rural schools 
costing $5,000 apiece. Another is Hon 
duras” biggest development project. the 
Rio Lindo-Lake Yojo hydroelectric 
plant, which will eventually deliver 


kw.. enough to treble the nation’s 


electricity, and bring hopeful new industry 


to the tiny towns sitting forlornls n 
the untilled savannas and tropical rain 
forests. 
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Favored to succeed Air Force Chief 
Thomas White, 39. who is planning to 
retire this summer, is Vice Chief Curtis 
LeMay, 54. the brambly former SAC 
commander. LeMay, a military “conserv- 
ative,’ molds his thinking around here- 
and-now weapons rather than futuristic 
ones on the drawing board. Thus Air Force 
research and development leaders are still 
bucking his appointment. 

Home in London after her eleven-day 
tour of Italy. Queen Elizabeth was still 
getting rave notices from her recent hosts. 
Even Rome’s leftist weekly, L’Espresso 
found it “almost a miracle’’ that she re- 
mained composed during her “inhumanly 
crowded sojourn.” Elizabeth drew throngs 
everywhere: 100.000 cheered her in Na- 
ples, crowds called her to the balcony of 





7 Forabola 
QUEEN Exizapetu & DANCERS 


Long live La Regina. 


Rome's Quirinal Palace, Florentines 
broke through police lines three times to 
see her, Communist workers in Milan 
applauded her. But in Milan’s La Scala 
opera house, things went to the other 
extreme, There the Queen accepted a 
bouquet from young dancers, joined 
Prince Philip and eight companions in 
the majestic isolation of the royal box 
surrounded by 3.230 empty seats, as 200 
singers and musicians staged a special, 
twelve-minute performance of the second- 
act finale of Lucia di Lammermoor. 

I run this place to make money, not 
to serve tramps,” thundered Mrs. John 
r. Reges at the trio of drenched, mud- 
spattered hikers who led a march to her 
Old Anglers Inn near the Potomac last 
week and began unwrapping their home- 
made sandwiches. Singling out the mild- 
looking, silver-haired elder of the group, 
she barked: “Get off that rug! Get over 
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there with the rest of the wet ones.” When 
someone protested, she pointed at the 
puddles on the floor and demanded 

Well, is he going to clean up the mess?” 
Then she turned on the grinning youngster 
of the group and exploded: “You look 
like a bum! Get out!” He did. So did the 
others. When the innkeeper learned that 
she had just given the heave ho to Su- 
preme Court Justice William O. Douglas, 
Senator Paul H. Douglas and Interior 
Secretary Stewart L. Udall, she shrugged: 
“I'm not even sure if I care.” 

Careless of the intent crowd in Mos- 
cow's Variety Theater, Leningrad Grand 
Master Mikhail Botvinnik, 49, concen- 
trated on the board in front of him, played 
with icy calmness to recapture the world 
chess championship from the man who 
took it away from him last year; nervous 
chain-smoking Mikhail Tal, 24. For the 
aging Botvinnik, it was a triumph of 
self-discipline: all year he had stayed in 
training, sharpening his strategy while 
Tal was living it up in Europe. Botvin- 
nik’s endurance paid off in the grueling, 
three-day 20th game when Tal slumped 
wearily in his seat after the 121st move 
and settled for a stalemate. Two days 
later, calmly sipping hot coffee while Tal 
paced uneasily, the ex-champ finished 
off his youthful conqueror after 33 moves, 
won back his title, 13 games to 8. 

“We went through that same sort of 
phase ourselves,’ well-liked U.S. Ambas- 
sador Edwin O. Reischauer told 100 
newsmen in Tokyo last week when the 
subject of Japan’s current penchant for 
pacifism popped up. “In fact, I founded 
a peace society myself in college.” But 
the Japan-born envoy, a hit with his 
hosts since he turned up with his creden- 
tials and began talking to them in their 
own language, did not let the subject 
drop. “My generation learned better,” 
said he bluntly. “The people who taught 
us better were. . . Hitler on the one side 
and the Japanese militarists on the other.” 

Honored as “Companions of Literature,” 
a newly created British order that will 
be limited to ten living members, were 
five already laureled octogenarians: Sir 
Winston (History of the  English- 
Speaking Peoples) Churchill, 86, historian 
in the grand manner; Somerset (O/ Hu- 
man Bondage) Maugham, 87, prolific 
author of plays, novels and scores of short 
stories; John (Sea Fever) Masefield, 82, 
gentle poet laureate who has been writing 
verses to order for royal ceremonies since 
1930; E. M. (A Passage to India) For- 
ster, 82, urbane craftsman whose limited 
output of novels and criticism is belied by 
his far-reaching literary influence; George 
Macaulay (The English Revolution) 
Trevelyan, 85. popular chronicler of Eng- 
land’s past. Of the five, who may now 
add “C. Lit.” to the honors that follow 
their names, only Masefield and Maugham 
were hale enough to show up for their 








Pictorial Porade 
MAUGHAM 
Long live the gossip. 


parchment scrolls, handed out by Home 
Secretary R. A. Butler, president of the 
Royal Society of Literature. Said 
Maugham, as he turned up the volume on 
his hearing aid: “I want to hear all the 
gossip.” 

Forty-five years after she opened her 
first birth control clinic in Brooklyn 
Margaret Sanger, dauntless, red-haired 
crusader for planned parenthood, was 
honored by leaders of a world population 
crisis conference for her “prophetic vi- 
sion” that foresaw the perils of a runaway 
population, At 77, said she, “I’m not trav- 
eling as much as I did. I like to encourage 
others to get going, to teach, to get differ- 
ent circles moving. And the circles are 
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SANGER 
Long live the cause. 
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moving: organizations, agencies and hos- 
pitals are taking over more and more; 
committees are spreading out internation- 
ally.” Said Mrs. Sanger. as she modestly 
explained her own waning activity: “The 
personality dies, but the cause lives on.” 

Il] lay: Manhattan's Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, who underwent a delicate op- 
eration to repair a detached retina in his 
right eye, just five days after his 72nd 
birthday; Mountaineer Sir Edmund Hil- 
lary, 41, co-conqueror of 29,028-ft. Mt. 
Everest in 1953, who suffered a mild 
stroke in a Nepalese hill camp as he 
mapped an assault on another Himalayan 
cloudscraper. 27.790-ft. Mt. Makalu. 

Clutching a document certifying him 
as the newly elected Member of Parlia- 
ment for Bristoi, S.E.. Anthony Wedg- 
wood Benn, otherwise known as Viscount 
Stansgate, approached Britain's House of 
Commons and found the entrance to the 
chamber barred. Principal Doorkeeper A. 
V. Stockley. a small, thickset figure clad 
in evening dress, advised Benn that as a 
peer he could not enter the chamber, 
would be kept out by force if necessary. 
Benn, who has tried unsuccessfully to re- 
nounce his title, trudged to the Strangers 
Gallery and watched the M.P.s vote down 
a Labor motion to admit him, 250 to 177. 
Said Benn’s American-born wife, Caro- 
line: “It's all a tribal dance.” 

“Duchess of Windsor Buys American,’ 
burbled the New York Herald Tribune in 
a five-column headline celebrating the 
exciting news that the Baltimore girl who 
rose from pinched gentility to affluent 
nobility had forsaken her Paris stylists, at 
least temporarily, to confer her patronage 
on Jo Hughes's De Pinna Boutique in 
Manhattan, As a result of the article 
which pictured five outfits the duchess 
had bought, Jo Hughes was swamped with 
orders from women rushing to buy identi- 
cal garments. 
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Beaming with pleasure, visiting Tunisian 


When you go on vacation — President Habib Bourguiba stood bare- 


headed in an open car, blew finger-tip 

ever Carry kisses to secretaries in office windows, and 
bowed to the applause of 200,000 New 

Yorkers who lined Broadway for his 

more CaS an YOu Can d Or 0 ose lunch-hour ticker-tape parade. “I am very 
much moved by this warm, cordial, broth- 

erly welcome,” said Bourguiba in French. 


“It strengthens my conviction that our 
two peoples must stand together.” 
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In quest of a candidate for an honorary 
Doctorate of Letters, six-year-old Exeter 
University, one of Britain's newest red- 
bricks (Time, April 21}, managed to pro- 

: a ; ; duce an academic surprise: popular Mys- 
Always Carry tery Writer Agatha Christie, whose 65- 
odd thrillers have sold some tco million 
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Christie swept past them in cap and gown 
to receive her degree, they held up a plac- 
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This is one fine cigar 


Why limit your smoking pleasure? The mild- 
ness of Robt. Burns De Luxe Cigars lets you 
enjoy more of them. The careful blending of 
choice tobacco gives you more to enjoy in 
each one. Why not keep a five pack in your 
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but this is five times better 


pocket, another in the car and one in your 
desk. The odds are you'll enjoy whichever of 
the six Robt. Burns De Luxe Cigar shapes 
you choose. Smoke the Robt. Burns that fits 
you best. The fine cigarwhen mildness matters. 


Panatelas, Perfectos, Blunts—2 for 25¢; Queens—15¢; Coronas—3 for 50¢: Imperials—25¢ (Prices subject to tax in some localities.) 
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An old-timer in California—Photo by Mark Shaw 


Mining tells a story 


»..and commercial banks contribute 


a special chapter 


Once upon a time man made do with wood, stone and 
bone alone. 

Then, as legend has it, copper came by accident from 
the ore-rich rocks of a long-burning campfire. 

Inspired by his discovery, man reached out from the 
age of stone to the age of metals—seeking step by step 
the utilitarian, the precious, the decorative. 

Thus progress has followed the prospector, and the 
prosperity of nations has come to depend in good part 
upon mining and metallurgy. 

But in modern times people’s demand for metals has 
replaced the prospector with scientific exploration. And 
where once a grub stake would do, millions of dollars in 
working capital are now required. For much of this 
money, modern mining turns to commercial banks. 

There are bank loans for getting the ore out of the 
ground, and loans for processing it. There are loans for 
transporting raw metals, for converting them into manu- 
factured products. And finally there are loans to bring 
these products to market where all can see and buy. 

That's banking’s chapter in the story of mining. And 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, first in loans to business 
and industry, is proud to present this tribute to mining, 
a competitive enterprise providing a variety of products 
which help Americans exercise their basic right to pick 
and choose. 
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Bible Detectives 


In A.D. 346, on a police blotter in 
Cirta, a suburb of Carthage, a Roman 
police captain entered his report: “Raided 
five homes. Discovered. confiscated and 
destroyed 38 Christian scrolls.’ 

Over the centuries, through destruc- 
tion, loss. and wear and tear, thousands of 
such early Latin translations of the Bible 
disappeared. But countless ancient parch- 
ments, palimpsests* and books survived 
to challenge modern scholars with a com- 
plex task: to collect and compare early 
Bible texts with the standard Vulgate 
completed by St. Jerome in the first 
decade of the sth century. The job is un- 
der way in the Vetus Latina (Ancient 
Latin) Institute of the Benedictine mon- 
istery of Beuron in southern Germany. 

What we are doing here.” said Direc 
tor Pater Bonifatius Fischer, 46, “is re- 
search into the basis of our spiritual 
world, to gather whatever has been left 
intact from the old Latin Bible texts 
that caused Christianity to sweep like 
wildfire through the antique world.” 

To revive the spiritual past. the schol- 
irs use modern tools of science. Housed 
In a new wing of the goo-year-old mon- 
astery will be a chemical laboratory, tape 
recorders, electric typewriters, X-ray and 
microfilm equipment. On the staff are 
eight Beuron monks and eight laymen, 
including two Protestants. 

The projec t's prize treasure is 400 boxes 
containing 1,000,000 quotations from an- 
cient parchments, bequeathed to the mon- 
astery in 1927 by Father Josef Denk 
curate of a sleepy parish near Munich 
who had spent most of his life in the 
reading room of the Bavarian State Li- 
brary. Beuron’s whole task probably can- 
not be completed before 2050. So far the 
institute has published 26 installments, 
covering 14 volumes of Vetus Latina’s 
35 books. By publishing the original 
Greek, the various early Latin transla- 
tions, the St. Jerome Vulgate and thou- 
sands of footnotes, the work spreads 20 











pages ol Genesis to 600. 

Says Scholar Fischer (who knows by 
heart the Vulgate and the Greek Septua- 
gint): “So far, the real surprise is not how 
much but rather how little essential differ- 
ence there is between the basic spiritual 
content of all the versions, despite lin- 
guistic and local differences. To gain this 
recognition may, after all, have a direct 
bearing on the position of Christianity in 
our troubled era of today.” 


Island Missionary 

Competently but without any heart for 
it, Father Edward J. Moffett worked in 
a suburban New York office, contributing 
to the Roman Catholic Foreign Mission 
Varvknoll Magazine. Writing 
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accounts of missionary work constantly 
sharpened a question in his mind: What 
spot on earth might most desperately need 
the help of a selfless missionary? As an 
old China hand (he spent almost a year 
in a Communist jail in 1950-51), Moffett 
knew what part of the globe to study. 
At length he chose the barren, wind 
whipped Paeng Yong Islands, South Ko- 
rea’s farthest outpost in the Yellow Sea 
lying a hairline south of the 38th 
and only 7,000 yds. from Cor 
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shore batteries. 

Throwing up his job, he went to the 
islands. Last week he rounded out his sec- 
ond year of a mission that has trans- 
formed sick and heartsick farmers and 


man U.S. Air Force radar team on 
the island—produced no results. Then he 
got the ear of the U.N. commander in 
chief in Korea, General Carter B. Ma- 
gruder, and with it his first break: Ma- 
gruder found funds to build 26 new fish- 
ing boats and a 36-bed hospital. A few 
months later the first boats were launched, 
and the hospital, staifed by a former Ko- 
ivy surgeon and six Catholic nurs- 
ing sisters from Seoul, was treating so 
to 100 patients a day. 

Future Rewards. Others began to con- 
tribute. and the pace of recovery quick- 
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ened. As food, clothing and other supplies 
arrived, Father Moffett began running a 
program of U.S.-aid 
mission started a reforestation program 
on the rocky islands; a 4-H club was 
formed, taught better farming methods, 


bigger scope: the 





FATHER Morrett & NURSING SISTERS 


Help for the place that most desperately need 


fishermen into a people with food, shelter 
and hope for the future. 

Death & Disease. Swollen by 6,000 
North Korean refugees, the population of 
14,000 on the islands was so near starva- 
tion that some were surviving by eating 
seaweed and small crabs. Infant mortality 
Was 40%. Not long after he arrived, Mof- 
fett saw islanders bury in the beach 53 
children who had died of diphtheria. Rice 
barley. cabbage and sweet potatoes could 
be grown only four months a year. For 
the remaining eight months, the ands 
depended on the catch brought back 








by 
>3 fishing boats. 

Moffett, 39, a burly (220 Ibs.) former 
professional boxer turned priest, decided 
to postpone preaching the Gospel and 
concentrate on trying to improve living 
conditions. “What would hungry, sick and 
suffering people think of a new and beau- 
tiful church being built?” he asked him- 
self as he set up a tent to live in. “They 
would probably hate it he dec ided, 

For a while his appeals for funds—ad- 
dressed to friends in the U.S. and to a 


d it. 
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improved supplies of well water; a five- 
year project was started to double the 
islands’ rice supply by draining salt water 
from a mile-square paddy. 

Having propped up Paeng Yong's econ- 
omy and welfare almost singlehanded, Fa- 
ther Moffett turned to matters of the 
spirit, He built a Quonset chapel, and 
church members built 13 other small 
churches on the three main islands, do- 
nating land and labor. Catholic member- 
ship rose from 417 to 3,1 (There are 
1,000 Protestants, s.000 Buddhists. ) 

Last week Moffett and his islanders 
faced a new peril. Communist North Ko 
rea boosted troop levels along the nearby 
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shoreline, stepped up the pace of gun- 
nery practice, and ringed the islands with 
irmed speedboats that patrolled the ocean 
day and night, harassing fishermen. Their 
catch was reduced by half, threatening 
1 new food shortage. The pressure seemed 
1imed at breaking Paeng Yong, but the 
initial effect was only to stiffen its spirit 
the islanders now feel that they have 
something worth preserving. 
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No Self Censorship 


Seated in his White House rocking 
chair, John F. Kennedy faced a delegation 
of top U.S. newsmen. The eight visitors* 
were not exactly hostile, but they were 
not exactly friendly either. Just two weeks 
before, in an ill-conceived speech, the 
President had charged them with a sin 
and told them how to correct it. In its 
anxiety to report everything, Kennedy had 
said, the press sometimes spilled national 
secrets; perhaps U.S. newspapers need 
some form of self-censorship to suppress 
news endangering the national interest. 
Unimpressed, the editors and publishers 
had trooped to Washington to try to find 
out exactly what the President wanted 
them to do—and why. 

The details of the 70-minute discussion 
last week remained a secret between the 
President and his guests. But the Dallas 
Times Herald's Executive Editor Felix R. 
McKnight, acting as group spokesman, 
made it clear that Kennedy has not yet 
been forgiven his inappropriate lecture on 
the cold war responsibilities of the press. 
Kennedy's visitors saw no present or fu- 
ture need for censorship, short of “a dec- 
laration of a national emergency, or some- 
thing like that.” Added McKnight; “There 
Was no agreement today.” 

Doctored News. There is not likely 
ever to be agreement. In the first wave 
of response to his speech, the President 
was widely criticized for merely restating 
an abiding press problem without offering 
any new solution. Since then, the press 
has made clear that it not only deplores 
Washington's incorrigible tendency to 
conceal (see cut), but questions Ken- 
nedy’s right to criticize the press’s equally 
incorrigible tendency to reveal. 

“It is unfortunate,.”” wrote the New 
York Times's James Reston, “that Presi- 
dent Kennedy chose to raise this problem 
of a free press in a cold war immediately 
after the Cuban episode. The trouble with 
the press during the Cuban crisis was not 
that it said too much, but that it said too 
little.” 

What's more, said Reston, what some 
newspapers reported was deliberately doc- 
tored by the U.S. Government: “When 
the landings started, American reporters 
in Miami were told that this was an 
‘invasion’ of around 5,000 men—this for 
the purpose of creating the impression 
among the Cuban people that they should 
rise up to support a sizable invasion 
force.” Concluded Reston dryly: “It is 
one thing to ask the press not to publish 
information about specific landings or 


* Lee Hills, executive editor of the Miami 
Herald; Associated Press President Benjamin 
M. MeKelway; United Press International Pres- 
ident Frank H. Bartholomew; Publisher D 
Tennant Bryan of the Richmond, Va. Times- 
Dispatch and News-Leader; Turner Catledge, 
managing editor of the New York Times; Mark 
Ferree, business manager of Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers; Publisher Irwin Maier of the Mil- 
waukee Journal; and Felix R. McKnight. ex- 
ecutive editor of the Dallas Times Herald, 
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weapons, and another to encourage the 
press to publish information known by 
the Government to be false.” 

No Lies. The same day, Reston’s in- 
dictment was heartily seconded by a 
Times editorial: “A democracy—our de- 
mocracy—cannot be lied to. This is one 
of the factors that make it more precious, 
more delicate, more difficult and yet es- 
sentially stronger than any other form of 
government in the world.” Other publica- 
tions, notably Christian Century Maga- 
zine, wondered aloud whether the Presi- 
dent's criticism of the press did not de- 
base a cardinal tenet of democracy. Said 
Christian Century: “His appeal demon- 
strated too little faith on his own part 
in the strength of truth and too great 
confidence in the capacity of the foes of 
democracy to win by use of the big lie.” 

Sometime Newsman Jack Kennedy 


1961, The Washington Post Co, 
“Lets $ Now— 
How’s Tuts Supposep to Work?" 


might agree that for all its faults, the U.S. 
press has demonstrated over the years far 
better judgment than the U.S. Govern- 
ment in determining what the U.S. people 
should be told. As the London Times said 
more than a century ago: “The first duty 
of the press is to obtain the earliest and 
most correct intelligence of the events of 
the time, and instantly, by disclosing 
them, to make them the common property 
of the nation. The duty of the journalist 
is to present to his readers not such 
things as statecraft would wish them to 
know but the truth as near as he can 
attain it.” 


Post Time 


As senior citizen among U.S. magazines, 
the Saturday Evening Post often acts 
its age. The Post has never moved fast. 
Around Philadelphia, where it has dwelt 
for 232 years,* the Post still makes inter- 
plant deliveries by electric truck, a form 
of conveyance that went out everywhere 
else with the Stanley Steamer. The Post 
spurned cigarette ads until 1930, liquor 
ads until 1958. It has changed editors only 
twice this century. Last week the Post was 
preparing to change editors again. 

Out at year’s end, said the Post in a 
quiet announcement, would go Kansas- 
born Ben Hibbs. 59, Post editor since 
1942 when he was assigned to spark the 
first editorial revolution in modern Post 
history. Hibbs’s successor: Executive Edi- 
tor Robert Fuoss (rhymes with mousse ), 
48, the same young promotion and adver- 
tising-idea man who, nine years out of the 
University of Michigan, accompanied 
Hibbs to the top as Post managing editor. 
Though it is bigger than ever at 6,377,367 
circulation, the magazine that Robert 
Fuoss will command is in serious financial 
trouble; and so is its parent, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., which 35 years ago was the 
sturdy colossus of the magazine world. 

On the Road. By a tricky exercise in 
genealogy, the Post traces its ancestry all 
the way back to Benjamin Franklin. In 
1728, then a 22-year-old Philadelphia print- 
er, Franklin told a fellow printer named 
Webb that he intended to start a period- 
ical. Webb liked the idea so well that he 
stole it. But nine months later, after 
achieving a circulation of 90, the Uni- 
versal Instructor in All Arts and Sciences 
and Pennsylvania Gazette was sold to 
Franklin, who shortened the title to the 
Pennsylvania Gazette and set the weekly 
on the road to renown. 

As it passed through a host of hands, 
the Gazette continued to thrive. In 1821 
its name was changed to the Saturday 
Evening Post—a misnomer then as now, 
since the magazine never has appeared on 
Saturday (it now comes out Tuesdays ). As 
publisher of some of the best roth century 
fiction, from Edgar Allan Poe to James 
Fenimore Cooper, it enjoyed a_nation- 
wide vogue. But reading tastes change, 
and by 1897 Post circulation had wasted 
to 2,000 from a peak of 90.000; the maga- 


* It was published in York, Pa., for six months 
during the American Revolution when the Brit- 
ish occupied Philadelphia. 
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Chemical flame-retardants... 
Monsanto's patented new Phosgard® 
series climaxes years of research to 
develop economical as well as effec- 
tive chemical flame-retardants. Six 
Phosgard additives (four now com- 
mercially available) are the first mem- 
bers of a hitherto unknown family of 
halogen-phosphorous compounds. 
They open the way to new molecular 
combinations, some of which are now 
being evaluated for additional com- 
mercial uses. 


Protect many materials... Phosgard 
compounds effectively reduce the flam- 
mability of wood, paper, resin systems, 
polyesters, acrylics, epoxies, many 
other materials. Wherever flame- 
relardance is an important factor- 
in materials for aircraft, automobiles, 
construction, home furnishings, ship- 
building, electronics, electrical parts, 
industrial tools—Phosgards may offer 
a decided advantage. 


Economical to buy and apply... 
Now manufacturers can build perma- 
nent flame-retardance into “flam- 
mables” cheaply, simply. Because 
Phosgard compounds are high-yield 
reactions from low-cost raw materials, 
they are very inexpensive. And 
Phosgards can be chemically “tailored” 
to impart varying degrees of flame- 
retardance. Their properties include 
light color, little odor, low volatility. 


You are invited 
to work with 
Monsanto on 

the Phosgard 
series’ potential 
in the processing 
of your materials. 
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zine was sold to Cyrus Hermann Kotz- 
schmar Curtis. a former Maine dry goods 
clerk who had demonstrated an early flair 
for publishing. Starting with a weekly 
called the Tribune and Farmer, Curtis. 
with some help from his wife. moved in 
1883 into the neglected field of women’s 
publications with the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. On the genius of Editor Edward Wil- 
liam Bok, whom Curtis hired away from 
Charles Scribners’ Sons. the Journal 
soared to early success. Bok’s Journal ap- 
pealed insistently to U.S. with a 
daring blend of fashion, sex education and 
romance, 

In hiring an editor for his new 
erty. the Post, Curtis showed the 
sure skill that he had exercised in bring- 
ing Bok to the Journal. His choice was a 
young Boston newspaper reporter, George 
Horace Lorimer, who packed the Post with 
stories from the most popular authors of 
the day— Marv Roberts Rinehart, O. Hen- 
ry. Ring Lardner—and soon made it the 
biggest and most irresistible nickel's 
worth of reading in the U.S. The Post 
zoomed to unparalleled prosperity. In his 
heyday. Curtis commanded 31° of all 
magazine advertising—and the Post alone 
accounted for two-thirds of that—a com- 
mercial magazine dominance that has not 
been duplicated since. At its peak. the 
Post was producing issues of 200 pages 
and more. Curtis Publishing was grossing 
$80 million annually and earning its pro- 
prietor several million a year. 

But with the Depression, the Curtis 
empire sank into a slump from which it 
has never fully recovered. Cyrus Curtis 
died in 1933; Editor Lorimer left in 1936 
short months before his death at zo, and 
vears the Post was edited by 
plump. ultraconservative Wesley Winans 
Stout. New magazine challengers came 
along. and against these upstarts the Post 
took on the fusty look of an oldtimer, 
with its outmoded Post Old Style type, un- 
changed 1904. its leisurely, 8.500- 
word “short” stories, its addiction to Ho- 


women 


prop- 
same 


tor hve 


since 


ratio Algerian business success sagas, its 
editorial-page devotion to vestervear. 

Second Wind. With the appointment 
of Ben Hibbs as editor in 1942. the Post 
picked up its second wind. A man both 
venturesome and, by Pest standards, lib- 
eral. Hibbs revamped the magazine's im- 
age. The cover was redesigned to eliminate 
all memories of the past but Norman 
Rockwell—who painted his first Post cov- 
er in 1916. Post Old Style type was re- 
an airy Bodoni. Horatio Alger 
disappeared. Posf fiction began playing 
second fiddle to articles, and the articles 
shortened—not their 
advantage. 

Riding Hibbs’s editorial revolution and 
the postwar boom in magazines. Post cir- 
culation touched 4.000.000 in 1947. Cur- 
tis pronts climbed from $2.059.656 in 
1941 to $5.078.425 in 1947. But in the 
late 1940s. the rise of television as a seri- 
bidder for the advertising dol- 
lar doomed many a magazine—Collier’s, 
American, Woman's Home Companion 
and jolted Curtis Publishing to its core. 
To improve its place in the market, Curtis 


placed by 


were necessarily to 


ous new 








Russel! C. Hamilton 
Eprrors Hisss & Fuoss 
A face lift. 


branched out with three new magazines, 
but only one, Holiday, survives. Curtis 
sold the ailing Country Gentleman, a 
monthly for rural readers, in 1955, three 
years ago bought American Home (cur- 
rent circ. 3.675.676) as an entry in the 
lucrative family magazine field. The Post 
tried to spruce up with such devices as 
“Adventures of the Mind,” a_ series 
beamed at incipient eggheads. 

Project X. For all that, Curtis con- 
tinued to slide. The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
which had dominated the women’s field 
for 60 vears, was overtaken last year by 
MeCall’s, which nosed out the Journal 
both in circulation (6,560,452 to 6,550. 
415) and ad revenue ($30.8 million to 
$28.2 million}. And although all five Cur- 
tis magazines—the Journal, the Post, 
Imerican Home, Holiday and Jack and 
Jill—reached new circulation heights in 
1960, profits fell dangerously: on a gross 
of $248.607.091, Curtis netted a 
$1.0 little more than one-fourth 
of the vear before. 


bare 





9.361 


its net 

In announcing the change of Post edi 
tors last week, Curtis President Robert 
E. MacNeal took pains to disassociate 
it from the Post's decline. “Ben told me 
more than a year ago,” said MacNeal. 
“that he wanted to be relieved of his 
heavy responsibilities as editor when he 
reached 60. and he will that mile- 
stone this coming July.” But the fact was 
that it was time for another revolution. 

For the last two years, Bob Fuoss had 
headed a program, naturally called Proj- 
ect X, which is supposed to rejuvenate 
the aged Post with vet another face lift- 
ing, Fuoss was not ready to tell details 
(“TI haven't taken over yet”), but the an- 
nouncement of his accession spoke of “a 
more exciting pattern.” 
Fuoss rebutted prevalent rumors that the 
Post may go fortnightly, then added mys- 
teriously: “I am working on a lot of 
things.” 
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New way to make 


paper, wood, other 


“flammables” 
flame-retardant 


Now the flammability of wood, 
Paper, resins and many other ma- 
terials can be drastically reduced 
by a new series of chemical addi- 
tives discovered by Monsanto re- 
search. Trademarked Phosgard®, 
these are the first low-cost chem- 
icals to give so many materials 
built-in flame-retardance...without 
affecting color, strength, other 
properties. Another example of how 
Monsanto moves on many fronts 
to serve you. Monsanto Chemical 
Company, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





TELEVISION 
"The People Own the Air" 


The toughest TV critic yet to appear 
in the U.S, last week dared the station 
and network operators and owners to sit 
down in front of their sets from sign-on 
to sign-off. They would see, he told them, 
“a vast wasteland—a procession of game 
shows, violence, audience participation 
shows. formula comedies about totally un- 
believable families, blood and thunder, 
mayhem, violence, sadism, murder. west- 
ern bad men, western good men, private 
eyes, gangsters, more violence, and car- 
toons. And, endlessly, commercials—many 
screaming, cajoling and offending. And, 
most of all, boredom.” 

The critic was Newton N. Minow, 35, 
new chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and his audience was 
the National Association of Broadcasters’ 
convention in Washington. Accustomed to 
a mild FCC that never interfered with 
programing, the TV owners and operators 
were more deeply shaken by Minow’s 
blast than they had been by the quiz 
scandals or anything else in TV history. 

Debts to Be Paid. Lawyer Minow re- 
fused to accept the broadcasters’ argu- 
ment that they are only giving the public 
what it wants. For one thing. there is 
some doubt as to what the public wants, 
and ratings are at best only “an indica 
tion of how many people saw what you 
gave them... 1 am not convinced that 
the people's taste is as low as some of you 
assume.” Broadcasters, said Minow, ought 
to follow the example of the newspaper 
publishers. whose own polls consistently 
show that the two most popular items in 
the papers are the comics and the sob sis- 
ters. “But the news is still on the front 
pages of all newspapers, the editorials are 
not replaced by more comics. the newspa- 
pers have not become one long collection 
of advice to the lovelorn.” 

Even if “people would more often pre- 
fer to be entertained than stimulated or 
informed,” said Minow, “your obligations 
are not satisfied if you look only to pop- 
ularity . . . It is not enough to cater to 
the nation’s whims—you must also serve 
the nation’s needs. The people own the 
air. They own it as much in prime eve- 
ning time as they do at 6 o'clock Sunday 
morning. For every hour that the people 
give you, you owe them something. I in- 
tend to see that your debt is paid with 
service . . . Never have so few owed so 
much to so many.” 

How to Bridge the Gap. While prom- 
ising that there would be no censorship, 
Minow announced that the FCC will no 
longer automatically renew the licenses of 
stations that insist on lowest-common- 
denominator programing. In the future. 
the agency will hold public hearings on 
stations whose performance has not meas- 
ured up to their promise to offer a diversi- 
fied output. “For those few of you who 
really believe that the public interest is 
merely what interests the public,” said 
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Minow, “IT hope these hearings will arouse 
no little interest.” 

Minow’s speech revealed both a first- 
rate legal mind and a deep personal con- 
viction. Born in Milwaukee, where his fa- 
ther owned a chain of laundries, he is a 
graduate of Northwestern Law School 
(*50), where he edited the Law Review. 
In 1951 he was taken on as a law clerk 
by Supreme Court Chief Justice Fred 
Vinson; a year later he joined the staff 
of Illinois Governor Adlai Stevenson as 
an administrative assistant. In 1955 Min- 
ow joined Stevenson's newly formed law 


Wa ter Bennett 
FCC CratrrMan Minow at Work 
For boredom, stay tuned. 


firm, became a partner two years later. 
His personal taste in TV runs to public- 
service shows during Sunday's intellectual 
“ghetto” hours. 

Minow’s demand for better TV was 
seconded by: 
© Abraham Ribicoff. Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, who gave the 
broadcasters a pretty tall order: “The na- 
tional interest requires that we raise the 
cultural level of our country and that we 
bridge the gap between those of our citi- 
zens who have had the benefit of a great 
deal of formal education and those who 
have not.” 
@ Former Florida Governor Leroy Col- 
lins, who decried the low estate of broad- 
casters as compared with editors and pub- 
lishers. As Governor of Florida. Collins 
recalled, he always turned to radio and 
TV if he wanted to reach a large audi- 
ence, but only to the press “when I wanted 
help in carrying out my program, when it 
was influence I needed to help lead the 
thinking of the people.” This situation 
can only change, said Collins, if TV. like 
the press, begins taking sides and edito- 
rializing. instead of being merely a “pas- 
sive observer.” 


A Hint in Time. The buffeted broad- 
casters angrily replied that the Govern- 
ment was trying to control TV program- 
ing by using the FCC’s licensing power 
as a club. “If you extend Minow’s words, 
you get into tricky water,” went a typical 
complaint. “‘I may not renew your li- 
cense if I don’t like your programing,” he 
says, and then in the next breath he in- 
sists there will be no censorship.” 

Among broadcasters, Minow’s speech 
was hailed as “courageous”—which it cer- 
tainly was—only by Leonard Goldenson, 
president of American Broadcasting-Para- 
mount Theaters, Inc., parent corporation 
of the ABC network, which has risen to 
the top of the TV heap through its blood- 
and-thunder programing. NBC and CBS 
maintained official silence. But most 
broadcasters took the speech as a delib- 
erate tactic to scare stations and networks 
into better programing, and as a hint that 
they should do something about it soon. 


NEW FACES 
The Girl in the Red Swing 


The house is cantilevered over a cliff, 
like a bird's nest on the muzzle of a 
memorial cannon. In the driveway is a 
Jaguar sedan named Black Widow. In the 
two-story living room is a red canvas 
swing hung from parachute cords. In the 
dressing-table mirror is the reason for the 
house, the car and the swing. 

The face is pretty, slightly cute, not 
startlingly beautiful. It has good bones, 
in the phrase of the fashion photographers, 
but it does not have great bones. It grins 
well, and has mastered the large-eyed look 
that goes with the expression “Ooooh!” 
But it is not very good at registering more 
subtle emotions (‘“Aaaaeee!”, “Aaannh?” 
and “Mmmm!"), And nothing it shows in 
public moments is as intense as the faint 
crinkle of brow when, several times a day, 
its owner changes a mole into a beauty 
spot with a makeup pencil. 

This matters little to Warner Bros., 
which employs the face; as long as Doro- 
thy Provine’s makeup is straight. her most 
important register is cash. She registers 
that very nicely, as the blonde Charleston 
hoofer in the least roarious of TV's lost 
hours, The Roaring 20s. It is Dorothy’s 
oooohing and shimmying that have kept 
the series afloat: each Saturday night, 
viewers who might better be occupied 
playing Guggenheim or watching Perry 
Mason turn faithfully to ABC. They en- 
dure anywhere from five minutes to an 
hour of stupefying drama about racketeers 
and handsome reporters that is worth 
watching only because each reporter is 
able to say. “This time you've gone too 
far, Rocco.” without removing the faint 
smile from his lips. Eventually, press and 
prey fetch up at a speakeasy, always in 
time to catch Dorothy’s number. 

Minor in Mono. She makes the wait 
almost worthwhile. Hands splayed at her 
sides, she bounces onstage in a fringe- 
bottomed silver dress, dancing madly from 
the knees down. Looking fragile and heart- 
catching, she flashes a brave smile (she is 
seldom in danger from the racketeers and 
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Bill Bridges 
DorotHy Provine at HoME 


Sometimes she imitates Joe Alsop. 


certainly is not menaced by the reporters, 
but her silver dress weighs 40 pounds), 


| Then, in a small, careful voice, she sings 


My Buddy or Till We Meet Again. 
Afterward the actors go back to stalking 
each other. But next season things will be 
different, and Dorothy's role will be fat- 
tened. Before long, if things go right, 
The Roaring 20s may consist of 50 min- 
utes of Provine and five commercials, with 
screen credits superimposed on a shot of 
the St. Valentine’s Day massacre. 

TV’s new sunshine girl was not born in 
a trunk, but in Deadwood, S. Dak. As a 
child she dressed up in pillowcase sheaths 
with her little sister (now a housewife in 
Montrose, Calif.) and learned the Charles- 
ton. At the University of Washington, she 
majored in drama. minored in mono- 
nucleosis, got elected princess of this and 
that—later, it was to be “Queen of Better 
Drive-Ins"—and handed out quiz prizes 
for a local TV station. Two years ago, 
Dorothy began looking pretty for Warner 
Bros. at $500 a week. In her first TV 
series, The Alaskans, she played opposite 
a moose. There was no opportunity to 
Charleston, and the series died. 

Alone in a Nest. Now Dorothy has 
left the fellahin class, and at roughly 
$1,000 a week is a member of Hollywood's 
petite bourgeoisie. At 26 (Warner's wants 
her to say 24), she is a solemn sort of 
flapper. She can imitate a drum, a trom- 
bone or a sea lion brilliantly, but just as 
often she imitates Joseph Alsop, brooding 


| fitfully about life and Laos (‘The world’s 


problems bother me”). Although she is 
more than a starlet-—Hollywood has no 
word for a young actress who is steadily 
but not spectacularly employed—she is 
not yet a star. But she is serious enough 
about show business to have fired four 
pressagents, to be considered difficult on 
the set, and to date Frank Sinatra. 

The brooding boop-a-dooper has had 
bad luck with maids and pets, and so 





she lives alone in her bird’s nest. She 
wakes up at 5 a.m. and drives the Jag— 
she hates cars—diffidently to the studio. 
At night, if she has no date, she paints 
(“almost always little girls,” says a friend, 
“and they almost always end up looking 
like her’) or sits in her red swing and 
listens to 1920s records. On weekends, 
she does dutifully the chores of a not-yet 
star: she packs up her go-lb. dress and 
dances the Charleston (In Person!) at 
Kupcinet’s Harvest Moon Festival in 
Chicago or at the annual Palm Springs 
Police Association Show. Occasionally she 
sneaks off to visit her parents in Seattle 
(her father is assistant manager of a 
men’s club). Her parents have watched 
her show only two or three times during 
the past year, and in all that time, the 
TV set has been out of whack—the verti- 
cal control is broken, and Dottie, as her 
baby sister puts it, “keeps flipping up- 
ward.” One of these days, the elder Pro- 
vines keep saying, they will have to have 
that set fixed. Meanwhile, the girl in the 
red swing just flips. 


HOLLYWOOD 
The Virginian 


He was Robert Jordan, dying at his 
submachine gun in Spain, He was Beau 
Geste staving off a charge, Sergeant York 
capturing 132 Germans, Lou Gehrig say- 
ing goodbye to the Yankees. And, so often 
and so well that there are urchins in 
Marrakech who know his name, he was 
the tall man—boyish and strong in The 
Virginian, wind-lined and stronger in High 
Noon—who walked arrow-straight down 
the street to meet the killers. Last week 
the tall man was dead. 

During his 60 years, Gary Cooper 
learned to punch cows (at 13, on a ranch 
owned by his father, a Montana State 
Supreme Court justice), to draw (as an 
art student at Iowa's Grinnell College), 
to hunt, ski and skindive, and to fob off 
reporters with half-caricatured one-yup- 
manship. Some critics have said that he 
never bothered to learn to act. Actors 
who have worked with him say this: no 
one ever stole a scene from Coop. 

The "It" Boy. He got his first film job 
in 1924 when, tired of trying to sell baby 
photographs in Los Angeles, he heard 
from Montana ranch buddies that you 
could get $10 just for falling off a horse. 
In those days they stretched ankle-high 
wires across fields to make sure that In- 
dians and horses hit the proper patch of 
dust. Cooper survived, got a new first 
name (his own was Frank, but his press- 
agent was homesick for Gary, Ind.) and 
a feature part in Sam Goldwyn’s The 
Winning of Barbara Worth. Paramount 
grabbed him from Goldwyn at $125 a 
week. Studio pressagents tagged him the 
“It” boy, and tried to promote a romance 
with Clara Bow. Coop cooperated: he 
shied at couches and dimity all his life, 
but only on-camera. 

He became a star with his first face- 
down, in the picture that created the west- 
ern, He also became the Virginian. In 
private, Coop could talk to royalty with- 
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The American businessman — who flies wherever his business 
takes him, then rents a car from Hertz, He gets more done in 
less time (and time is money). He gets where he wants when 
he wants simply by renting from Hertz. One call to Hertz or 
your travel agent reserves a sparkling clean new Chevrolet RENT A CAR 
or other fine car anywhere in the world you plan to travel. 


let HERTZ put you in the driver’s seat! 


You may use your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card, Air Travel, Rail Travel or other accredited charge card. 





out fingering his white tie. On-screen, he 
guarded his strength-of-ten, a quality that 
came to be called “bankability” in Hol- 
| lywood’s nervous ‘sos. For 36 years—a 
longer span than even Gable’s—he was 
the gaunt good man who did what he had 
to do. He turned down the fattest male 
film part ever written—Rhett Butler in 
Gone With the Wind—-because he thought 
he “wasn't quite that dashing.” and felt 
bad about playing the middle-aged rake 
in Love in the Afternoon. He was right 
the Virginian would have thrashed a man 
who treated Audrey Hepburn that way. 

Galahad Suit. Fortune favors her own; 
Washington did not drown in the Dela- 
ware, and Winston Churchill (as his leg- 
end has it) escaped from a Boer prison 





Cooper in “Hin Noon” 
Quite a quy? Yup! 


camp a few hours before he would have 
received a pardon. In 1gs1 the Virginian 
was a bashful, 50-year-old boy on whose 
career the gossipists were already drop 


NEAT: CLEAN ° EASY TO USE . ping lilies. Then came the most famous 


walk-down of them all. High Noon, and 


Goes on Dry—Never Wet or Tacky! Heavy Duty here was Hollywood in top form: fashion- 


ing a Galahad suit of shining corn for an 


Formula Gives Longer Lasting Protection. actor who did not have to act—who was. 


Coop violated Hollywood tradition in 





Speed Stick is so wide—one stroke irritants of any kind. Won't irritate only one way—he was married 27 years 
gives complete coverage. Exclusive normal skin, won't stain or damage to the same woman, In igs he created 
heavy duty formula gives you that your clothes. Goes on dry—it’s skin- something of a stir when he became a 
special protection a man needs, Yet smooth! Won't crumble or shrink. Roman Catholic. Not long ago, he talked 
Speed Stick is so safe to use! Con- Clean masculine scent. Unbreakable to his old hunting pal Ernest Hemingway, 


who lay ill in Minnesota. Drawled the 
old cowboy: “I'll bet I reach the barn be- 
fore you do.” It was a line worthy of the 
Virginian, and only Coop himself could 
have topped it. A few weeks earlier, at a 
Friars Club dinner in his honor, he rose, 
carrying the secret of his cancer, and 


tains no harsh chemicals, alcohol or plastic container is ideal for travel. 
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Continental’s fourth Southern paper mill, near Augusta, Ga., 
will produce 10,000 tons of bleached paperboard a month. 
Much of the pulpwood will come from the company’s own. 
woodlands in Georgia, South Carolina and Florida. 
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PAPERWORK 
THROUGH THE NIGHT... 


Continental's newest paper mill, now operating 

around the clock, produces bleached paperboard for 
the rapidly growing field of convenience food packaging. 
The biggest single investment in the company’s history, 
the new mill reflects Continental's determination a 
to meet the packaging requirements of food processors ~~ 
economically, efficiently, swiftly. This is further | 
evidence that whatever it is you package, whatever 
kind of package you need... 












Continental has the right package for you! 


_—_ CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INDUSTRY ... SERVING AMERICA 


CANS + VAPOR VACUUM® CLOSURES « FLEXIBLE PACKAGING - FIBRE DRUMS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS + STEEL CONTAINERS + PAPER CONTAINERS 

PLASTIC CONTAINERS » FOLDING CARTONS + DECOWARE® + CROWNS AND CORK 
BONDWARE® + HAZELWARE® » BAGS + CONOLITE® + GLASS CONTAINERS + METAL CAPS 
KRAFT WRAPPINGS - BOXBOARD « CONTAINERBOARD + MULTIWALLS s 





























At Gen Tel, research takes many forms. 


For one, the continuing research conducted by General Telephone & 
Electronics Laboratories. From this comes a steady stream of new 
ideas and new equipment to advance communications 
But Gen Tel also carries on other kinds of research designed to help 
of the f 


f communities we serve. Day-to- 
day studies, for example, help to improve se 
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rvice, increase operating 
efficiency, and extend the life of equipment — to everyone's benefit. 
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And, through statistical research, Gen Tel is able to anticipate ne 
five to ten years in advance. For 
to schedule production and fin 
and at the lowest possible cost 


ard planning of this sort enables us 
cing for the most favorable times 





By making research a full-time job, General Telephone & Electronics 
is working to increase its already vast capabilities as a major com- 
munications system, and to increase the usefulness of the telephone 


General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Ave., N. Y. 17 
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SCIENCE 


Zeus on Kwajalein 


Lonely little Kwajalein Island, a 600- 
acre islet in the central Pacific, has known 
more than its share of excitement. World 
War II bombing raids left it almost bare 
of vegetation. In 1954 it was the first 
refuge of 82 inhabitants of nearby Rong- 
elap, who were evacuated, their hair fall- 
ing out in patches, after an H-bomb test 
had sprinkled their home with radioactive 
residue. When the radioactivity on Rong- 
elap died down, the refugees returned and 
Kwajalein quicted down, But last week it 
was busier than ever as a task force pre- 
pared to test the Nike Zeus, the U.S. 
Army’s anti-missile missile, On the glar- 
ing, sun-baked coral of Kwajalein, sci- 
entists hope to find an answer to an om- 
inous question: Can a reliable defense be 
built against surprise attack by intercon- 
tinental missiles ? 

To Prevent Frying. The army is spend- 
ing $75 million on Kwajalein, and the 
island already looks like the set for a 
science-fiction movie. Close to the coral 
beach, a circular, steel-mesh fence. 65 ft. 
high and 68o ft. in diameter, surrounds a 
rotating, triangular radar antenna, So ft. 
on a side. This electronic monster is 
named ZAR (Zeus Acquisition Radar), 
and when it sends its pulses into space to 
probe for incoming missiles, the fence will 
act as a shield to keep the powerful 
radio waves from frying all Kwajalein. 
Crewmen operating ZAR will go to work 
through a metal-shielded tunnel. 

When a missile plunges into ZAR's 
range, it will reflect radar pulses back to 
Kwajalein. Waiting to detect them is a 
1,400-ton Luneberg lens, an assembly of 
foamed plastic cubes containing metal 
threads, which will concentrate the re- 
flected radar energy like a magnifying 
glass. The lens rotates in time with ZAR 
on a massive thrust bearing, and is housed 
in a plastic sphere too ft. in diameter. 

ZAR’s job is to detect an incoming 
missile while it is still high in space. As 
soon as the missile has been “acquired,” 
another radar (Zeus Discrimination Ra- 
dar) will zero in and decide whether the 
approaching object is actually an enemy 
warhead, or a decoy. or a bit of space 
flotsam. If it is a warhead, the missile 
will be turned over to a third radar, 
which will track it until the time comes 
to shoot it down with a three-stage Nike 
Zeus rocket. All this will be automatic. 
and it will happen too quickly for human 
hand or brain to follow. To complicate 
the procedure still further, the Army's 
scientists expect the various radars to 
raise such an electronic racket that stand- 
ard communication signals from Kwajalein 
will be drowned out. Radio messages for 
the outside world will first pass through a 
submarine cable, then be put on the air at 
comparatively quiet Gugeegue island. 

Moment of Truth. The intricate Nike 
Zeus base on Kwajalein is now close to 
completion, Its effectiveness against long- 
range missiles will soon be tested with 
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At PACIFIC ANTI-MISSILE INSTALLATION, TRIANGULAR ZAR ANTENNA INSIDE FENCE 
(RIGHT CENTER) WILL BOUNCE PULSES TO RECEIVER IN PLASTIC SPHERE (UPPER LEFT) 


electronic tapes—flight recordings of rock- 
ets fired from Cape Canaveral down the 
South Atlantic range. Played over and 
over again, the tapes will provide plenty 
of practice in “intercepting” interconti- 
nental missiles. Then there will be tests 
against comparatively small rockets lobbed 
toward Kwajalein from Roi-Namur _ is- 
land about 50 miles away. 

Some time in 1962 will come the mo- 
ment of truth: a real Atlas will be fired 
toward Kwajalein from Vandenberg Air 
Force Base in California. If all goes ac- 
cording to plan, the speeding speck in 
space will be detected many hundred 
miles away, and its course will be cal- 
culated. A Nike Zeus rocket will rise from 
the island to meet the Atlas far above the 
atmosphere. Neither the invading nor the 
defending rocket will carry genuine nu- 
clear warheads (no one on Kwajalein 
wants a dose of peacetime fallout), but 
the Nike Zeus will be credited with a 
theoretical kill if it comes within lethal 
distance of the invader. 

Skeptics abound who doubt that the 
Nike Zeus system will work well enough 
to justify its cost (nearly $900 million). 
They point out that a station can be 
saturated by coveys of attacking missiles 
arriving at the same instant. A simpler 
enemy stunt. the critics say, would be to 
make a single missile spew out electronic 
decoys that would look like warheads to 
the discrimination radar. Then most of 
the defending rockets that roared into 
space would waste their nuclear thunder. 

But even if the first tests do not suc- 
ceed. they may well be needed to point 
the way to more advanced systems of 
missile defense, The byproducts of the 
Nike Zeus program may be valuable too. 
One example: the solid-propellant boost- 
ers that toss the big rockets into action 
can already generate 450,000 Ibs. of 
thrust. beating by a wide margin the 
389,000-lb.-thrust Atlases. on which the 
U.S. now depends for its push into space. 





Awards 


A pair of little-known prizes with large 
cash perquisites went to four U.S. scien- 
tists last week for their work in practical 
atomics. To Jesse Charles Johnson, di- 
rector of the Atomic Energy Commission's 
raw materials division. went the Ambrose 
Monell Medal and a whopping $25,000 
for directing the AEC’s extraordinarily 
successiul uranium prospecting and ex- 
traction program. Another $25,000, and 
congratulations from President Kennedy, 
went to a trio of Army civilian engineers 
for developing a nuclear explosive that 
has yet to be tested as a weapon. Robert 
M. Schwartz got $15,000 from the Secre- 
tary of the Army, and Milton E. Epton 
and Mrs. Irving Mayer, representing her 
late husband, got $5,000 each for the 
construction of an atomic warhead light 
enough for the infantry’s one-man Davy 
Crockett rocket. 





Sic 'Em, Rover 

When the Kennedy Administration can- 
celed research on the nuclear airplane 
last March. it seemed that the nuclear- 
propelled rocket, which is even more 
difficult to build. might be grounded too. 
But in San Francisco last week at a meet- 
ing of the American Ordnance Association 
Glenn T. Seaborg, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, gave a highly hope- 
ful report on the atomic missile. The 
first one. he said, may be ready for 
blast-off by 1965. 

In any missile, the efficiency of the 
engine is limited by the quality of its 
fuel. And as chemically fueled engines 
approach peak efficiency, the fuel they 
require becomes increasingly difficult to 
manage. But a nuclear rocket—in which 
hard-to-handle hydrogen will be heated 
by an atomic reactor—would offer ample 
recompense for its built-in problems. Its 
thrust, Seaborg explained, would be far 
greater than that available from any 
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Lean tell you what this banker 
thinks of life insurance men!” 


KARSH, OTTAWA 





4 statement of interest 
for anyone who owns life insurance 
by CARL A. BIMSON 
President, American Bankers Association 
President, Valley National Bank, Phoenix 


“| X10 MANY PEOPLE shortchange them- 
selves when it comes to utilizing 
their life insurance agent. 

“They think of his insurance service 
only in terms of a ‘what-kind-and-how- 


lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAI 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYOWNER, Mr 


this company at the age of 15 


much’ recommendation. Actually, to- 
day’s life underwriter is a highly-skilled 
professional, capable of providing expert 
counsel in many financial matters, both 
personal and business. 

“Estate planning is just one example. 
As a banker, I know the good judgment, 
experience and training of life under- 
writers is welcomed by attorneys and 
trust officers engaged in the conserva- 


Milwaukee wisconset 


Bimson became a policyowner with 


Today he owns a total of six Northwestern Mutual policies 


tion of a client’s assets. A case in point 
may be the agent’s suggestion on how 
best to make life insurance provide the 
ready cash needed for state and federal 
estate taxes. 

**My experience indicates that the 
quality of the agent reflects the quality 
of the company he represents. If you 
want a good agent, | suggest you choose 


a good company.” 


4 LI FE /nsurance Company 


“BECAUSE THERE IS A DIFFERENCE" 
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Lhere ts a difference! 


The 


Northwestern 
Mutual agent: 
a philosophy 


of service 


N°? two life insurance companies are 
alike. Nor are any two agents. Yet, 
as Mr. Carl A. Bimson has observed, 
there is usually a correlation between 
agents and their companies. 

At Northwestern Mutual the correlat- 
ing factor is service. Northwestern is a 
mutual company. Its sole purpose is to 
serve its policyowners who are both cus- 
tomers and owners. 

The same philosophy guides the NML 
agent, forming a vital link between client 
and company. However, providing this 
service is no easy task. It takes time and 
determination . . . and calls for almost 
constant participation in special courses, 
advanced underwriting seminars, etc. 

The results speak for themselves. 
Northwestern Mutual has proportion- 
ately more Chartered Life Underwriters 
(the businesses’ highest professional des- 
ignation) than al/ other insurance com- 
panies. Also, the number of NML agents 
placing over a million dollars of life in- 
surance a year is fen times greater than 
the average of all life insurance agents. 

The type of man behind this record is 
as close as your phone. The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
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combination of chemical fuels: it would 
open the way to space voyages impossible 
with any other missile. 

The Rover (nuclear rocket) program, 
Seaborg said, has already tested a ground- 
bound model, Kiwi-A. It has demonstrat- 
ed that a nuclear reactor can heat a flow 
of high-pressure gaseous hydrogen to 
proper operating temperature and can 
keep in operation as long as needed in 
a space vehicle. The more advanced 
Kiwi-B. which will be tested soon in 
Nevada, will use liquid hydrogen for its 
propellant. 

Seaborg assured his audience that a 
great deal of ground testing will be done 
before a fiercely radioactive nuclear rocket 
is fired aloft. “We must plan.” he said, 
“to handle the maximum credible acci- 
dents that might arise in the launching 
of a nuclear rocket. its malfunction or 
abort, its re-entry into the earth’s atmos- 
phere, and the ultimate disposition of the 
nuclear engines and power units in space. 
I am cautiously optimistic that solutions 
are at hand.” 


Dreamers & Twisters 


An isolated tornado or two is expected 
to occur from 4 to 7 o'clock pom, in an 
area 60 miles north and south of Salina, 
Kans., running northeast to a line go 
miles north and 30 miles south of Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 

—Typical U.S, Weather Bureau forecast 


As the spring tornado season swirled 
into full blast on the Great Plains last 
week, such ominous warnings crackled 
constantly on TV and radio. And it was 
the proud boast of Meteorologist Donald 
C. House, head of the Weather Bureau's 
Severe Local Storm Center at Kansas 
City, that 55° of the bulletins were 
| right on the button, Another 30°% were 

near misses, Residents of “Tornado Alley” 

(the south central U.S.) were seldom sur- 

prised by unexpected twisters. 

Despite the remarkable accuracy of its 
forecasts, the Weather Bureau is still not 
| sure just why tornadoes occur. They strike 








John Bryson 


U-2 WEATHER PLANE 
Next step: birth control for storms. 


out of thunderclouds that form when the 
temperature of the upper air drops some 
3° every 300 ft. of altitude. But they 
appear in some thunderclouds and not in 
others where conditions seem the same. 
In its stubborn search for an explanation, 
the bureau keeps a dozen airplanes on 
duty, Last week its weather squadron was 
near Oklahoma City, right in Tornado 
Alley, and whenever thunder threatened, 
a high-flying, camera-laden U-2* soared 
far above the thunderheads. Supersonic 
jets. laden with instruments, darted 
through the fringe of the clouds. Even far 
from the core they bounced suddenly from 
75 m.p.h. updrafts to downdrafts moving 
just as fast. At the center of a storm, 
winds of 350 m.p.h. were not uncommon. 

The pilots who handle these hardy 
planes are called “rough riders.” Says 
Rough Rider Air Force Major John J. 
Knight, an F-106 pilot: “Every time I 
approach a storm I wonder how rough 
this one is going to be. You know it is 
going to be rough, but you don’t know 
how rough. And once you're inside you're 
so busy you can’t think of anything else. 
You don't horse the controls around. You 
have to believe your instruments. In those 
things you can't fly by the seat of your 
pants. because the seat of your pants 
doesn’t even know where it is.” 

When the rough riders have flown for 
a few more years, Weather Bureau ex- 
perts believe that meteorologists will be 
able to pick with certainty the specific 
thunderclouds that will spawn twisters. 
Next step will be to exercise a sort of 
birth control over the violent storms, 
which last year killed 49 people in the U.S. 
and did at least $50 million worth of dam- 
age. No one knows yet how this control 
can be accomplished, but Bureau Meteor- 
ologist Clayton Van Thullenar says: “If 
we were not dreamers to some extent, we 
wouldn't be doing this.” 


* No longer flying over Soviet Russia, the 
famed U-2s go quietly about their weather 
research at bases reaching from Alaska to Aus- 
alia, Part of their time is presumably spent 
collecting data from Caribbean storms, 
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EDUCATION 





Excellent & Rejected 


Don F. Odell, 17. is one of the ablest 
scholars ever produced at Denver's big 
East High School. with College Board 
scores that put him in the nation’s top 
2%. Out of a possible 800, average scores 
are around 500. Odell’s were: 


Verbal Aptitude 724 
Math Aptitude 747 
English Achievement 764 
Spanish Achievement 779 
Advanced Math Achievement 800 


With optimism. Don applied for ad- 
mission to Swarthmore (“I think it offers 
more opportunity for independent study 
in philosophy, and I would like very much 
to teach philosophy in college”). In a 
terse letter, Swarthmore rejected him, as 
usual giving no reason. Though he now 
expects to go to Minnesota's Carleton, 
which readily accepted him, the news from 





, " Corl Iwascoki 
Tor SrupENT ODELL 


Not good enough for Swarthmore. 


Swarthmore stunned his fellow students 
ut East High, Its apparent meaning: the 
advantage that Western youth had in the 
desire of Eastern colleges tor “geographi- 
cal distribution” is melting away. 


The Soul of All Souls 


The world’s most worldly ivory tower 
is tiny All Souls College, the select nook 
at Oxford University that since 1438 has 
operated on the theory that men of learn- 
ing should also be men of influence. All 
Souls consists of 52 Fellows, ranging from 
brilliant graduate students who conduct 
research of “unfathomable depth” for up 
to 14 years, to the most active 
of British culture and politics. 

All Souls’ proudest pursuit is dinner- 
table conversation; in few other stylized 
societies, even the cannibalistic, do men 
so assiduously eat their way to power. On 


leaders 
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weekends, the talk lures Fellows and for- 
mer Fellows (‘“quondams”™) from all over 
England for “an intellectual Turkish 
bath.” and sometimes All Souls pays a 
penalty. In the 1930s, when some of its 
Fellows were notorious architects of ap- 
peasement, “that disastrous dinner table” 
(as Lord Boothby put it) tarred All Souls 
with the ignominious brush of Munich. 
Long since recovered from that cabalistic 
image. All Souls today is a unique bridge 
between thought and action. 

Charmed Circle. Founded 523 years 
ago this week by the worldly divine, Hen- 
ry Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
All Souls was set up for “poor and in- 
digent clerks” to pray in perpetuity for 


the souls of noblemen “drenched with 
the bowl of bitter death” during Eng- 
land’s ruinous wars against France. Not 


much perpetual praying is done any more; 
rather the college is in purpose much 
like the Institute for Advanced Study in 
Princeton, which in fact was modeled on 
All Souls. The school was not always 
respected; the 18th century All Souls de- 
generated into “a charmed circle of county 
families.’ where fellowships were sold for 
cash and the college porter once aptly 
remarked that “they've no call to read 
books—they're all gentlemen.’ 

All Souls’ roster of former Fellows 
ranges from Architect Christopher Wren 
and Lawyer William Blackstone of Com- 
mentaries fame. to Britain's turn-of-the- 
century Prime Minister Lord Salisbury, 
and three viceroys of India (Curzon 
Chelmsford, Halifax). Typically, the Fel- 
lows lean heavily to law and history. Only 
recently did All Souls elect its first modern 
scientist, Geneticist (specialty: butter- 
flies) Edmund B. Ford, but the belated- 
ness of this honor fails to disturb Warden 
John H. A. Sparrow, a former barrister. 
“Is it more important to be like everyone 
else,” he asks, “or to be like yourself?” 

Swallow the Pits. On some occasions, 
All Souls elects distinguished Fellows from 
outside, such as T. E. Lawrence, who 
wrote most of his Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
under All Souls’ auspices. But most Fel- 
“straight gate” entrants, culled 
from Oxford's most brilliant new gradu- 
ates. Each year only one or two 
muster, and in some years, none do. Each 
candidate submits two papers on his spe- 
cialty, two more on such matters as poli- 


lows are 


pass 





tics and literature, a translation paper, 
and another on a one-word topic such 
as faith or loyalty. 

Then ensues the viva voce, an oral 


third degree or “form of mental vivisec- 
tion” before the assembled Fellows 
sisting of tricky questions put by wily 
Fellows trying to push their own candi- 
dates. Nor are the social graces neglected. 
In the 18th century, when manners rivaled 
kinship as a qualification, legend has it 
that candidates were given a cherry tart 
their fate depending on how deli- 
cately they disposed of the pits at table. 
One Fellow elected solely for his 
ability to swallow pits without interrupt- 


con- 
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Trevor Aspinal 
CopRINGTON LiprRaRY AT ALL SOULS 


More crucial work at dinner. 


ing his chatter, and even today candidates 
may be given a banana to see how deco- 
rously they skin it. 

Keep Talking. All Souls, cracks one 
scholar, “is where the editor of the T mes 
and his associates meet to decide just how 
little they will let their readers know.” It 
is the sanctum sanctorum “where the best 
brains of Oxford are preserved—in alco- 
hol.” The food and chatter go on—and 
on. When some go men of distinction 
sat down to dinner last week, the talk 
ranged from ancient Rome to resurgent 
Germany, from one politician’s contempt 
for W. H. Auden to a scientist's fondness 
for Dean Rusk, from spies, space and 
poetry to psychoanalysis and “charlatan” 
sociologists. Turtle soup and sherry yielded 
to turbot meuniére and a Graves; hilet 
mignon and a Chambertin made way for 
cheese, fruit and serious wine drinking 
followed by brandy, cigars and Scotch 
until 2 a.m. 

At one point. peering down the table, 
a top Tory and a greying don saw the 
port stalled before two earnestly convers- 
ing young Fellows. In a flash, don and 
politician pelted the offenders with hard 
to“ees until, smarting and shamefaced. 
they restored the port and the talk to 
their measured rounds. Thus has it ever 
been at All Souls, where, as one Fellow 
sums up. “It’s everyone who's out 
of step, not us.” 


Back to McGuffey 


“The first difficulty was Philip,” recalls 
Pamela Hansford Johnson, wife of British 
Novelist C. P. Snow, and herself a noted 
novelist (The Unspeakable Skipton). 
Their son Philip was eight last fall when 
the Snows taught at the University of 
California’s Berkeley campus; they had to 
find a school for him, and “he would have 
hated to cool his heels in an ordinary 
American school.” What she delightedly 
found, reported Novelist Johnson, was “a 
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underwood .- olivetti Letiera 22 


The perfect graduation gift... 
so light, so liked, so lifetime! 





| (me, for a can of soft drink 


Soft drinks in cans chill fast, stay cold 
a long time. They taste so darn good / 
And there are no deposits... no returns 
> when you buy soft drinks and beer in cans. 
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FOUNDER KIRCHANSKI & STUDENTS 
All work ond no play 


very odd school indeed.” It was San 
Rafael’s booming 3R school, and odd was 
the word. How can a school that uses 


the antique MecGufiey Readers be boom 
ing in 1961? 

Thriving on dissatisfaction with public 
3R bans every possible ‘frill 
dances, student government, fund drives 
P.T.A., and all athletics except for daily 
calisthenics. For a tuition of $goo a year, it 
offers old-fashioned work, using McGufiey 
and Noah Webster's 1783 Bluebook Spell- 
er (last revised in 1906). The only conces- 


schools 





sion to modernity is grouping by ability 
in each subject so students 
can whiz through faster. Every 3R kinder- 
gartener writes and understands numbers 
up and some to They 
reading at 44. And it’s all done 
out student the top IQ is 130 


not by grades 





begin 
with 


to 25 100. 





geniuses 
(and the lowest go}. 

Learn Now, Adjust Later. Begun three 
years ago. 3R has grown from 28 pupils 
to 335 in its Spartan, unpainted, concrete 
one-story building north of San Francisco. 
Flooded with applications, it already has 
a new branch in Calistoga, plans another 
in Santa Rosa. Within seven vears it ex- 
pects to have ts schools in the Bay area 
mulling over the idea of a 3R 
chain of schools across the country, like 
motels, 


Is even 


Founder of 3R is rumpled, rugged 
W. Kirchanski, 41. who looks and some 


James 











times roars like the combat paratrooper 
he was in World War Il. “I eat. sleep 
and breathe the idea of trying to develop 
a literate public says Kirchanski. He 
dislikes “snob” privy schools as much 
as he does progressive public ones, I'm 


not trying to form a precious little Groton 


or Eton. This is for kids. rich and poor 
who want to learn. And what do we teach 
that’s so damned unusual? Only the 


classics—reading. writing and arithmetic 


the tools a human heing needs to survive. 
We tell them not to worry about ‘adjust 
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earning and happine: 


Get the tools first, and then 
can adjust. 

Friendly Non-Persuasion. Born in Yu- 
goslavia, Kirchanski grew up in West 
Virginia his father coal 
miner and his mother worked in a factory. 


At cleven he 


Ing. you 


where was a 


was forced to go to work 
because his father died. Still he managed 
to purr through Detroit's Wayne State 
University in vears shot for a 
doctorate in political science at Berkeley. 
When he ran Kirchanski 
turned to schoolteaching. was disappointed 
“airy, friendly 


when he taught con- 


then 


out of money 


at slow progress in class- 
rooms. By contrast 


Kirchanski made 


Public schools, he decided 


victs rapid 


were 


progress. 


so friend- 


ly that nothing was going on. 

For hotly denouncing the situation 
Kirchanski was finally fired from school- 
teaching. “When I got canned.’ says he 
I was 35 and I couldn't get a job. 1 de 
cided to open my own school—it was 
better than pumping gas.” His 3R_pre- 
scription Discipline—on the basis of 
sensing the student's feelings and making 


him believe that what we're doing is 


important 


schools 


Phough public pay more. 20¢ 
teachers have applied to work at 3R. “All 
they have to do here is teach Says 


Kirchanski. 
or serve t 
has 
compared with 30 in most public schools. 
Neither they nor their students show any 
fear of their polemical boss. 
teachers joke 


rhey don't have to baby-sit 
a result, 3R 
students 





to parents.” As 
a ratio of one teacher to 1< 


Though the 
ibout the VecGuf v Reader, 
they praise it even more be 
pictures that the 
to read.” If 3R is 
a happy school, they 
feel. the results gladden a teacher's heart. 
We say learning is work 
Kirchanski. “When 
and achieves 
him happy. 








lor examp! 


cause it has so few 
child is forced to learn 


a hard rather than 


Feacher 
well 


make 


says 
the child 
that 











works 


something will 


HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES: 


The terrific 
competition they 









face! 
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Websters 
New 

collegiate 

Pictionary 







...and why this Merriam-Webster 
makes an ideal Graduation Gift 





1,800,000 high-school graduates will 
soon move on to college. Or new jobs. 

They'll be up against stiff competi- 
tion. (At some colleges 40% of the 
freshmen drop out by year's end.) To 
be successful anywhere they'll need to 
be able to talk, write, and read with 
accuracy and understanding. 

These abilities develop quickly with 
regular use of Webster's New Collegiate 
Dictionary: The Merriam-Webster. 

This is the dictionary to take to col- 
lege: it is required or recommended at 
colleges and universities everywhere. 

“With Merriam-Webster,” teachers 
say, “you Anow you're right. Its defini- 
tions are complete, accurate, up to date.” 

What better gift for graduation, to 
take to college or the new job, than 
the assuring gift of words: Merriam- 
Webster's New Collegiate! $5 unindexed; 
$6 indexed. Get a copy today at depart- 
ment, book or stationery stores. “G. & C. 
Merriam Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 


INSIST ON 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
Don't be misled . . . Other “Websters” do 
not even include the scientific names for 


plants and animals. Nor the rules for spell- 
ing and punctuation essential in a dictionary 
for school, home, or office use. Always ask 
for a Merriam-Webster. 
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MEDICINE 





Psychoanalysis Then & Now 

“We now feel we can cure the patient 
without his fully understanding what 
made him sick. We are no longer so 
interested in peeling the onion as in chang- 
ing it.” So said one of the nation’s most 
famed psychoanalysts, attending _ last 
week's annual meeting in Chicago of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 
which was marking the soth anniversary 
of the organized practice of psychoanaly- 
sis in the U.S. 

Dr, Franz Alexander, long the leading 
trainer of analysts in Chicago, and now 





Ben Shohn 


FREUD 
Less interest in peeling the onion. 


working in Los Angeles’ Institute for 
Psychoanalytic Medicine, thus noted a 
continuing change in the beliefs and prac- 
tices of U.S. analysts. The original Freud- 
ian concept of analysis as largely one-way 
talk based on “free association” and re- 
counting of dreams, for a 50-minute hour, 
four or five days a week, for two to five 
years, is going out of style. 

Adapt or Die. To Dr. Alexander, a 
“progressive Freudian” always ready to 
consider changes in method regardless 
of whether he or other analysts thought 
of them first, the important developments 
now 1n progress are: 

@ Patients’ sessions with the analyst are 
being made less frequent. 

@ Analysts are interrupting patients more 
frequently, and instead of trying to act 
like “a blank screen” are deliberately let- 
ting their own personalities influence the 
patients’ progress. 

@ There is less interest in the patient's 
intellectual understanding of his emotion- 
al processes (which made every patient 
an amateur analyst), and more emphasis 
on the emotional experience of the anal- 
ysis per se. 

After 30 years of riding high in U.S. 
psychiatry, the pure theory and the “clas- 
sical analysis” technique of Sigmund 
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Freud and his early followers were getting 
farther and farther removed from the 
real world, had to adapt or die. At recent 
rates, classical analysis cost about $5,000 
a year. It was clear that selective use of 
psychoanalytic principles (or some oth- 
er brand of “depth psychology”), com- 


bined with physical measures or drugs, | 


were far more effective for many mental 
illnesses, including some neuroses. 

Preaching v. Practice. Old-fashioned 
psychoanalysis, says Neurologist Percival 
Bailey, the Illinois State Psychiatric In- 
stitute’s director of research, is no science 
but a pseudoreligious faith. “Its mystical 
ceremony of initiation resembles in many 
ways that of the shamans of the Kwakiutl 
Indians,” he says. Bailey believes the ana- 
lysts’ “organized guild” to be “as power- 
ful in its way as the Society of Jesus.” 
And he accuses it of ignoring the plight 
of patients suffering from psychoses. 

Most analysts (gsg of them in the 
American Association, with even more in 
training) have flatly and publicly denied 
all such charges. But whatever they 
preach, they have modified their practice 
as they have seen basic analytic prin- 
ciples, stripped of the ritualistic humbug, 
put to good use in general psychiatry, es- 
pecially in brief psychotherapy and in 
group therapy. While last week's con- 
ventioneers droned through discussions of 
such topics as the “denial of envy of the 
phallus of God,” one of the most scholarly 








of U.S. analysts gave a corridor summa- | 


tion: “When the analysts get up at con- 
ventions like this, they hew to the line 
of dogma. But you don't know what they 
may be practicing in their offices.” 


Ataractic Success 

If the talk-it-out method of treating 
mental illness is hard to apply on a big 
scale, the take-a-pill method, in conjunc- 
tion with psychotherapy. is doing fine. 
At meetings of the American Psychiatric 
Association in Chicago, held separately 
from the psychoanalysts’, 2,000 psychia- 
trists last week heard that since New 





York began intensive drug treatment with | 


ataractics in 1956, the number of patients 
in its state mental hospitals has dropped 
by more than 4,000 (despite a 500,000 
population spurt). Admissions, including 
readmissions, are up 5.000 a year, but 
discharges are up by 8.000. Dr. Henry 
Brill predicted that New York's mental- 
hospital population would drop another 
5.000, perhaps even 15,000, by 1970— 
which only six years ago would have 
been regarded as “a flight of irresponsible 
optimism.” But no one regards the dis- 
charged patients as ail totally cured: most 
need and get follow-up treatment as out- 
patients, 

Discharge figures for all the states, 
though not all as up-to-date as New 
York's, are similarly encouraging. Dr. 
Robert H. Feliz, president of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association, reported a 
4.2% drop in the number of patients in 
the whole U.S., to 535.000 since 1955. 





The worldly 


new look of 


HART 
SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 


...is elegance expressed in 

a new, more slender silhouette. 
Lines are trim—with natural, 
masculine shoulders and a dash 
of the British influence at the 
waist. The fabrics are the choice 
domestic and imported weaves 
from the finest mills in the world 
...rich, luxurious and cool as 
mountain air. To attain the 
graceful elegance of the 

new HS&M profile, master 
tailors shaped the cloth with 
painstaking, perfectionist skill. 
The result is a new look, a 

new confidence, a new comfort. 
Little wonder that the famous 
Hart Schaffner & Marx label is 
sewn inside more suits 


than any other fine 





label in the world. 
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Americans were feeling the irrepressible 1 sort of Island-of-the-Month Club, called just about everywhere tourists will main 
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rAHITI'S storied Pool of Loti lies 


mountain cleft a mile from principal town 


Papeete (pop. 17 - Lovely vahine 


wears pareu, Tahitian version of saror 


to boost tour- 
Surtaced st e on 
Strip cost 


Papeete. 
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@—QUINN’S TAHITIAN HUT. world-famed 
cabaret on Quai Bir-Hakeim in Papeete 
opened in 1927. is lively gathering place for 
both natives and tourists, has been called 
most uninhibited tavern in all of South Seas. 


= BALI HA'L, of Broadway hit musical Souti 
Pacific, was inspired by such an enchanting 
rustic island as Moorea (background ), sec 


ond largest of Windward group. Twelve miles 
from Tahiti, it is easily reached by launch. 





GAUGUIN’'S SON, Emile Tai Now 64, he is illiterate, weave 
is Offspring of the French artist $2 fish traps. does odd jobs and 
ind his teen-aged lover Tehura woses for photographs for a fee 





ee SOLEMN TIKI is 7 ft. tall and museum entrance. When muse 
years old. was brou 3 l 
| miles from Raivavae I. to guard tant to touch idol, abandoned it 





um was moved, natives, reluc 
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SPIRIT OF TOI 


ald’s travel ar 


SPIRIT OF TAMAARAA, Tahitian dance at 


Paea district. 


ed do not serve hiti directly, *k connecting bus 
popular tourist attraction in 
feast includes baked pig 


is called aparima; 











tain a healthy skepticism about drinking 
local water.* 

Apart from seeking new horizons mere- 
ly because they are there, U.S. travelers 
seem to be searching for some fresh iden- 
tity with the elemental life and with the 
far past. They search for remnants of an- 
cient civilizations, for the humbling maj- 
esty of raw. rugged nature. and for the 
mystique of island living—a symbolic as 
well as a genuine detachment from the 
rest of the world. Somewhere among a 
friend’s notebooks, writes Author Law- 
rence Durrell. he found a list of diseases 
“as yet unclassified by medical science. 
and among these there occurred the word 
/slomania, which was described as a rare 
but by no means unknown affliction of 
the spirit. There are people who find 
islands somehow irresistible. The mere 
knowledge that they are on an island, a 
little world surrounded by the sea, fills 
them with an indescribable intoxication. 
These born ‘islomanes’ are the direct de- 
scendants of the Atlanteans, and it is 
towards the lost Atlantis that their sub- 
conscious yearns.” 


Tahiti 
Popo’a in Paradise 

Among the most appealing modern ver- 
sions of Atlantis now available to Ameri- 
can islomanes is Tahiti, the supreme 
symbol of escape ever since Gauguin’s 
celebrated sojourns there. This month a 
new trail opened up to the Society Is- 
lands, one that Gauguin never dreamed 
of: on Papeete’s brand-new runway. the 
first jetliner landed, opening regular week- 
ly jet service (tourist-class round trip 
via TAL: from Honolulu. DC-8, $514.80; 
from Los Angeles, DC-8, $754.20). 
Aboard the plane, no doubt. were a few 
men—the greatest islomanes of all—who 
have long dreamed of Tahiti as a paradise 
unspoiled by the pressures of civilization. 
That dream will draw an estimated 15,000 
tourists this year, probably causing the 
most momentous interruption in the is- 
land’s history since Captain Cook landed 
there in 1769. To the French. who have 
controlled the island for 118 years, and 
who reluctantly decided that ‘Tahiti need- 
ed an economic shot in the arm, tourism 
is “un mal nécessaire.” 

This dismay is understandable. The 
main island and nearby Moorea—James 
Michener’s Bali Ha‘i—comprise the clas- 
sical setting of the unspoiled Polynesian 
dream: dazzling beaches. translucent wa- 
ter, rich landscapes with green-yellow va- 


* Sample medical kit for the prudent long- 
distance traveler: thermometer, aspirin, mecli- 
zine or a similar drug (for motion sickness), 
an antibistamine, bismuth salts or similar prep- 
aration (for simple diarrhea), tetracycline (a 
good overall antibiotic), insectic soap, tissue, 
telephone number of home physician. All Ameri- 
cans going abroad should have inoculations 
i st smallpox (required), typhoid, typhus 
and tetanus (recommended). For parts of Af- 
rica, A and Latin America, they also need 
shots against yellow fever and, in Asia, against 
cholera. The Africa-bound also would be wise 
to take along malaria pills and to get an inocu- 
Jation (pentamidine isethionate) against sleep- 
ing sickness, 
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nilla patches. Living up to legend. the 
people are warm, easygoing, unobsessed 
with the failures of yesterday or the por- 
tents of tomorrow. (Though the women 


-are shapely, they are not all beautiful: 


and most wear conventional clothing— 
more or less. | 

There are other attractions in Tahiti. 
Tourist companies run two-night excur- 
sions to Moorea ($88) that include native 
dances and feasts that are more enjoy- 
able than Hawaii's. In the valleys are 
deep. clear pools where a swimmer can 
splash beneath waterfalls: along the reefs 
are mahoa, pink-shelled snails that can 
be gathered and eaten raw or fried in but- 
ter; in the lagoons are fish easily speared: 
near by are bananas, papayas and limes 
for the plucking. 

At night comes frenzy. Quinn's Tahi- 
tian Hut swarms with people eager for 








entertainment after a hard day at the 
beach. The favorite dances. the ofea and 
the famure, are frankly erotic, but with 
all the hip quaking and knee knocking. 
much more innocent and enjoyable to 
watch than Elvis Presley. When Quinn’s 
closes, the natives and travelers move on 
with their guitars and their cases of Hi- 
nano (the local beer) to other places— 
often in the middle of the road—to con- 
tinue their happy partying. After that, 
there is always the possibility that every- 
body will want to go swimming before 
calling it a night. 

Such pleasures serve to ease Tahiti’s 
few discomforts. There are only 275 
rooms for tourists on the island, though 
promoters are doing their best to put up 
200 more before the big tide washes in 
this summer. Most popular place is the 
Hotel Tahiti (18 suites with bath, $20 
a day, without meals), and it is plainly 
not yet the Tahiti Hilton. Most hotels 
feature an awesome variety of roaches. 
ies and hairy spiders. 

The invasion of the popa’a (white 
man), even in the pre-jet phase, has al- 


ready caused changes. M-G-M has been 
shooting a movie in Tahiti for months 
(Time, Feb. 10); and while in native 
lingo Hollywood is still the term for jail, 
it is also beginning to mean cash. The 
influx of money has created the desire 
for more, and youngsters who were once 
content with innocent native life are look- 
ing around for new ways to earn more 
money. The pull for tips is growing. Even 
the dancing and feasting sometimes lose 
their improvised quality and become mere 
attractions on a package-tour agenda. 

But Tahiti conservatives believe that 
for quite a while their paradise will re- 
main relatively intact, and they secretly 
hope that the cost of jet fares will dis- 
courage a lot of people from taking ad- 
vantage of all that Tahiti has to offer. 


Greece 
Haunted Harmony 

Half a world away in space and an 
immeasurable distance away in time, lies 
another. very diverent, islomane’s para- 
dise, stark rather than idyllic, with a 
beauty that stems from a_civilization’s 
past rather than from the primitive’s eter- 
nal present. Its gnarled hand stretching 
into the sea as if to grasp the scattered 
islands beyond, Greece is considerably 
more than a tumble of pagan ruins from 
which a hardy people peels a sparse exist- 
ence. There are only a few first-rate ho- 
tels and restaurants in all of the country; 
the food often ranges from the dul! to the 
frightening; the night life is virtually 
nonexistent. Yet the country Lows with a 
haunting harmony of landscape and sea 
bathed in limpid light, creating a protile 
of savage beauty that somehow makes 
cuisine and hot running water secondary 
matters, 

Best way to see northern Greece and 
the Peloponnesus below is by private 
auto or touring bus, or barring that, a 
chautieur-driven car. Greek drivers are 
very expensive, though, and they have 
a way of plummeting down sheer-faced 
mountain roads in neutral, unless pas- 
sengers first exact an ironclad promise 
that the car will remain in low. From 
Athens, the package tours or road maps 
lead to the standard, must-see show places 
on both the hand and the palm of Greece. 
Beyond Delphi and Mount Olympus, be- 
yond Corinth, there are the great moun- 
tain fastnesses where shepherds play 
plaintive s to their flocks on hand- 
carved pipes. and the villages of proud 
peasants and white huts that still hold 
the touch of the centuries. Still, the real 
keys to the kingdom are its islands. 

From Piraeus, excursion boats ply daily 
among the offshore islands of Aegina. Po- 
ros, Hydra and Spetsai (first-class round 
trip to Spetsai: $4.80), and passengers 
can stop of at any of them for a few 
days. pick up the boat later. Rocky Hydra 
is fine for painters, writers and swim- 
mers. as well as for dawdlers. The spotless 
Xenia Hotel has eight rooms with run- 
ning water, no heat in summer, no ready 
hot water at any time (double room with- 
out meals; $2.25; hot shower: 25¢); an- 
other, larger hotel is abuilding, As in most 
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My KONOS 
From an immeasurable distance, the sound of the bouzouki. 


places in Greece, the small, informal ta- 
vernas provide the most pleasant eating. 
Guests are expected to mosey about in 
the kitchen, examine the icebox, peer into 
pots and pans before ordering their food 
—which is invariably served half-cold un- 
less the diners give instructions to the 
contrary. 

Drinking wine with the Greeks is a 
fulltime vacation in itself. In the taver- 
nas, where the wine flows endlessly, the 
bouzouki (mandolin) showers its bright 
needles of tone while the men bawl im- 
promptu folk songs. Most popular wine is 
retsina, which is flavored with resin and 
should be tried cautiously from the bar- 
rel. Hydra gets its wine in the fall, when 
boats deliver the casks of unfermented 
grape juice. Taverna keepers fill their 
goatskins at the dock, tote them uphill by 
donkey, and empty them into barrels. 
Forty days later, on St. Dimitrios’ Day 
(Oct. 26), the kegs are tapped, and out 
comes the fully fermented raw wine, The 
Greeks then busy themselves with an end- 
less variety of glass clinking and toast- 
making rituals. Example: the kalogeristika, 
or drinking monk's fashion, in which the 
men palm their glasses and touch each 
other's knuckles to muffle the sound (so 
that the abbot will not hear). 

Relying on the interisland liners, char- 
ter yachts, or smaller, 30-ft. caiques that 
sleep two or three (for $40 a day), trav- 
elers can move on southeast to the Cyc- 
lades; Santorin, with its unearthly land- 
scape; Paros, from which the masters 
quarried their famous marble; and Myko- 
nos, which has lately become a kind of 
Grecian Capri. For 50¢, travelers can make 
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the round-trip caique ride to nearby Delos, 
Apollo's birthplace, which the Greek gov- 
ernment maintains as an uncommercial- 
ized museum. There, in an eerie, glaring 
white silence, are the remarkable ruins of 
houses, theaters and temples—a_ ghost 
town from which no traveler returns with- 
out having sensed uneasily the presence of 
men and events of another age. 

Eleven dollars will buy a one-way air 
ticket from Athens to Crete, and still an- 
other unseen aspect of the Greek way: 
Candia’s fragrant food bazaar, the Minoan 
ruins near Knossos, and the high Lasethi 
plateau, crammed with hundreds of white- 
sailed windmills. In any of the little pla- 
teau villages, a traveler can buy his lunch 
merely by hailing, say. the butcher, who 
will put a table outside and provide wine 
bread and cheese, while curious. 
natured Greeks in baggy trousers, sashes 
boots, brocaded vests and fierce mus- 
taches gather round and ask the stranger's 
name, occupation, origin and income. 

Steppingstone to the Dodecanese Is- 
lands off Turkey is Rhodes, where, as one 
poet says, “the days drop as softly as 
fruit from trees.” The old 14th century 
battlements. and the lush rhododendron 
and bazaars are worth savoring for a day 
or two (the Hotel Miramare is on a good 
beach, has private bungalows, charges $10 
for a single room). Sailing up the chain. 
travelers experience even more the feel of 
how the Grecian islands are creatures of 
the sea, bound by myth and religion, com- 
merce, a mystical aloneness: Kos, where 
Hippocrates was born; Patmos, where the 
monastery exhibits the St. Mark Gospel 
written in silver on 33 leaves of purple 











good- 


vellum (and where the hard-scrabbling 
islanders, says a visitor, “live on packages 
from relatives in New Jersey”); wooded 
Samos, divided from Turkey by a spec- 
tacular channel; Chios, one of Homer’s 
many birthplaces; Lesbos, where Sappho 
wrote her molten poems. 

Toward the mainland. north of Athens, 
are the Northern Sporades and the de- 
lightful island of Skiathos. Its beach. 
Koukounaries. is one of the finest in the 
Aegean, and the sand, laced with mica, 
glitters like silver. Skiathos is a_play- 
ground for the sturdy loner who is happy 
with ruc k and sleeping bag. Although 
the islanders are conservative enough to 
be repelled by the sight of women in 
shorts or slacks. they are also warm and 
carefree. One nigitt recently, two Amer- 
ican women who had bedded down in 
sleeping bags in a park, woke suddenly to 
find the young men of the village singing 
gaily and dancing around them in a circle. 
After a few laughs, they wandered away 
to let the visitors finish their sleep. 


Caribbean & Indian Ocean 
From Flying Fish to Araby 

For the island hunter in 1961, there are 
still other highly promising domains, close 
to the U.S. as well as at a tantalizing 
distance. The Caribbean, though much of 
it is almost as well traveled as Florida, re- 
tains a great many surprises. It still has 
the most arresting sunsets. the softest 
nights, and the most magical sea in the 
Western Hemisphere. Antigua, Trinidad 
and Barbados are rapidly being overrun; 
Martinique. with its magnificent French 
cuisine, cockfights and occasional battles 
between a mongoose and a fer-de-lance 
has been discovered, and the prices are a 
little high. But there are pinhead islands 
hidden on the maps where the weary can 
find cool contentment, Saint-Barthélemy 
for instance, a rugged little volcanic is- 
land. has handsome beaches, good fishing 
and snorkeling, and the old-world attrac- 
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tion of dry-rock fences and brightly paint- 
ed cottages. For $10, a local taxi mistress, 
who speaks French only, will Jeep visitors 
around the islands, where old, gaunt-faced 
women, peering out from under their 
white, cowl-shaped bonnets, look like re- 
productions of Millet paintings. 

The island of Nevis, just a $so charter 
flight from Antigua, has an exotic West 
Indian flavor and a wild coiffure of bou- 
gainvillaea and hibiscus. Granada. a lively 
mountainous island made livelier by na- 
tive dancing and steel bands, has flying 
fish, and an ice-cold lake for the valiant. 
Barbuda is a flat oval that was made for 
sportsmen—tarpon, bonefish, guinea fowl. 
blue-winged teal—and the Coco Point 
Lodge offers a complete package deal that 
is a sure lure: room, meals, liquor, use 
of small fishing boats, water skiing, snor- 
kel equipment, guides, hunting and fishing 
licenses, ammunition, and all air and land 
transportation from Antigua and return 
—all for $90 a day (double), reduced 
after the third day to $70. Best swim- 
ming is off the pink sand of the leeward 
side of the island: the windward end. 
choppy and reef-ridden, is treacherous, 
but skindivers and beachcombers like it 
that way. 

For those who get no tingle from a 
snorkel, the Indian Ocean islands that 
nestle off Africa provide the sounds and 
smells of unexpected revelation. Mada- 
gascar, now called the Malagasy Repub- 
lic, was once the property of France, but 
the colonials had the decency to leave 
behind their fine Parisian chefs. who know 
their escargots. Best restaurants in the 
hilly capital city of Tananarive: La Ta- 
verne at the Palais Colbert. Café de Paris. 
Relais Normand (minimum meals are 
under $3 for lunch or dinner, but the 
sky’s the limit & la carte). Rates at the 
Colbert for a two-room suite, full board, 
and tips: $16 per person. The night life 
and beach life on the island are equally 
French: Parisian dancers for one, Band- 
Aid-sized bikinis for the other. Says one 
very Frenchman: “We observe the barest 
of conventions here.” 

Zanzibar, to the north, is like neither 
Madagascar nor ‘Tanganyika. Once the 
major headquarters for Arab slavers. it 
is a lady island, pungent with the odor 
of cloves and the glamour of Araby. Tour- 
ists can ride the streets in dilapidated 
rickshas, visit the old Arab waterfront 
fort and the harbor, where old wooden 
dhows with odd-looking lateen Is load 
up for trips to the mainland. They can 
buy French perfumes, Indian craft jewel- 
ry, or copies of the famed, huge oaken 
“elephant doors,” which are covered with 
spikes to keep elephants from leaning on 
them. They are an unusual curio, since 
Zanzibar does not have elephants and 
never did. 

And so, on each island, there always 
seems to be still another island beyond 
the horizon. But islands are not the only 
areas to exert a strange drawing power. 
In tourism as in geopolitics, the great 
land masses have a vast strategic pull. 
If there is a mystique of the island, there 
is also a mystique of the continent, While 
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some travelers are magnetically attracted 
by the remote speck on the map and by 
the isolation of surrounding ocean. others 
are drawn by the large, solid patches and 
the isolation of the landlocked interior. 
To them, Africa is perhaps the most 
challenging tourist domain of all. 


Africa 
A Certain Exhilaration 
“When you meet an elephant on the 
road,” says the helpful Uganda govern- 
ment in its hints to travelers. “do not 
blow your horn. This may annoy him.” 
Merely stop some distance away and rev 
your engine, and he will step aside. If, 
on the other hand, the traveler has no 





can take the “Royal” cottages (where 
Britain’s Queen Mother Elizabeth stayed 
two years 4go) for $7.25; overflow guests 
use tents ($4.50) set up under papyrus- 
thatch shelters, All have to be alert for 
the elephants that sometimes back up 
against bedroom windows and vent their 
disapproval on all the occupants. 

First headquarters for Kenya—and 
East Africa, for that matter—is Nairobi. 
(about $1,000. jet economy class from 
New York). The New Stanley Hotel is 
in the center of the city, has 200 rooms, 
all with private bath ($11 and up for a 
double, with breakfast): half a mile away 
is the older, quieter Norfolk, from whose 
veranda the early settlers used to pot 


Monkmeyer 


SAINT-BARTHELEMY 
From pinheads on maps, the most arresting sunsets and the softest nights. 


engine to rev, there should be no disput- 
ing the right of way—the visitor would 
do well to rev his feet and get out in 
a hurry. 

In Uganda, Tanganyika and Kenya, the 
key attraction is the elephant and all the 
rest of the wild, wondrous fish and game 
as well as what Author Alan Moorehead 
calls “a certain exhilaration. . . The sim- 
ple and perhaps childish pleasure of know- 
ing that no one probably had passed this 
way before, and that no other human eyes 
nad seen these particular animals roaming 
across the plain - It was the sort of 
thing that skiers feel when they break 
new snow in the mountains, or sailors in 
a small boat in a remote sea.” 

In Uganda, where the Nile swirls 
through the game preserves of Murchison 
National Park to Lake Albert, fishermen 
go for Nile perch, a predator that weighs 
as much as 160 Ibs. in the river and 300 
Ibs. in the lake. Three-day excursions can 
be booked with East African Airways 
from Entebbe to Queen Elizabeth Park 
(cost: $78) or Murchison Park ($86). 
and there is an assortment of river, rail 
and car trips that provide closeup views 
of the animals. At Murchison travelers 





marauding lions ($10 double). Whether 
at the Norfolk or the New Stanley, in 
a tented camp or an inn, guests are awak- 
ened each morning at 6:30 by the in- 
escapable old British Empire custom: tea. 
delivered whether it is wanted or not. 
to the bedside. 

Five-day package tours (from $140 per 
person) and all-out game safaris (from 
$1,000 for 30 days, including white hunt- 
er) can be booked in Nairobi; or travel- 
ers can head on their own for the Mount 
Kenya Safari Club (built by Actor Wil- 
liam Holden's syndicate, now linked with 
American Express ), where the living, hunt- 
ing, dining and golf are expansive and ex- 
pensive (front suite, $84 per person). And 
no matter which way they drive, tourists 
will inevitably meet up with animals. Mo- 
toring out of Nairobi in a hired car re- 
cently, two U.S. schoolmarms spied a lion 
sprawled at the roadside, got out to cut 
off his claws for souvenirs. Just in time, 
the beast awoke, blasted an indignant roar 
at his company, and ambled off. The gib- 
bering women were revived with brandy 
provided by a sympathetic passer-by. 

Provided with the expert advice of the 
East Africa Tourist Travel Association and 
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TO A $10,000 MAN 
WHO WANTS $16,521 


Advice from 
The Wall Street Journal 


A recent survey shows that Wall Street 
Journal subscribers are earning more 
money than ever before. 

For example, their median income is 
$16,521 a year. The average subscriber 
owns 9 suits (3 regular, $92 each; 4 
lightweight, $71), 19 shirts (36), and six 
pairs of shoes ($21), Many buy liquor 
by the case and cigars by the box, 

We don’t claim credit for the success 
of our readers, but we do feel that the 
knowledge they absorb from the pages of 
The Wall Street Journal helps them get 
ahead. 

If you think The Journal is just for 
millionaires, you are WRONG! It is a 
wonderful aid to salaried men making 
$7,500 to $25,000 a year. It is valuable 
to owners 0: small businesses. 

To assure sneedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. TM 5-19 
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KrvuGER NATIONAL Park 
Never honk the horn. 


the help of a good guide, travelers cannot 


go far wrong in the region. At the lodge 


| near the Ngorongoro Crater in Tanganyi- 


ka are rooms ranging from double cabins 
(sharing outside kitchen and bath) from 
$8 a night, to a party cabin with four 
double bedrooms and a single, two private 
baths, kitchen, sitting room and dining 
room ($70 a night); food, bought at a 
local store, comes with the free service 
of a cook-houseboy, linen, cutlery, crock- 
ery. Hunters can also outfit themselves in 
Tanganyika with a safari the likes of which 
Tarzan never saw: all manner of bearers 
and boys, Land Rovers, guns, white hunt- 
ers. impeccable service—right down to 
fine English china, antique silver, iced 
martinis and nine-course meals (lobster 
remoulade, filet mignon, etc., etc.), Cor- 
don Rouge *49. and a snifter of brandy. 
As in all East Africa, travelers can quick- 
ly pick up enough Swahili to get along on 
the hunt, ¢.g., Memsahib nakwisha piga 
nyati; tia chini ya kitanda (“My wife has 
shot a buffalo; put it under the bed’), or 
Hapana taka piga simba leo. Tengeneza 
chandarua ya mbu na tafadhali ngoja 
kidogo nge (“1 do not want to shoot a 
lion today. Fix the mosquito net and 
please leave the room”). 

Perhaps the greatest single sight in Afri- 
ca is the incredible Victoria Falls on the 
border of Northern and Southern Rhode- 
sia (reachable from Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia). It is worth stopping en route 
just to marvel at a 350-ft.-high (and more 
than a mile wide) mountain of flood wa- 
ter shedding itself endlessly at the rate 
of 75 million gallons a minute, Moving 
on to the Union of South Africa, most 
travelers find it well worth stopping at 
Kruger National Park, 8,000 sq. mi. of 
game preserves and roads, where animals 
roam as freely as children in a playground. 
Bustling Johannesburg is uninspiring ex- 
cept for a glimpse at the gold mines and 
a look at the Sunday morning native 
dances at the mines (tourists rarely get 
a closeup feel of apartheid that is any 
different from life in the U.S. South). 
But Cape Town’s Table Mountain, with its 
hovering, clothlike clouds, is an untorget- 
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table sight. The best last look at the con- 
tinent: a cableway ride up Table Moun- 
tain, from which visitors can see the 
sprawl of the city, its gleaming bracelet 
of beaches and the ink-blue Atlantic. 


Asia & Beyond 
Landscape of Gods 

In the unlikely event that one inde- 
structible tourist had managed to survive 
the festivity of Tahiti, the retsina of 
Greece, the coral reefs of the Caribbean, 
and the elephants of Africa, he would still 
have half a world left to explore. First 
of all, there would be Asia, beset by war 
and the threat of war, but continuously 
fascinating to Americans with its land- 
scapes of serene stone gods and scurrying 
humanity, of temples and hovels. There 
would be the neon-lit anthill of Tokyo 
and the quiet blessing bestowed by Fuji; 
and there would be the rustic Japanese 
provinces—the inns where travelers sleep 
on mats on clean floors, the hot sand 
beaches of Beppu where people by the 
hundreds bury themselves to the head, 
the mass geisha parade in Noboribetsu. 

There would be India, its poverty 
dressed in the brightest of saris, with 
squalor and color, dirt and grandeur ex- 
isting side by side. Along the famous 
“tourist triangle,’ made up of Delhi, Agra 
and Jaipur, the traveler could see that 
greatest but most rewarding of all tourist 
clichés, the Taj Mahal, and the intricate- 
ly erotic sculptures on the temple walls 
of Khajraho, traveling, if he wishes, in 
taxis that carry iceboxes filled with Coke. 

Not far away is the Himalayan-shrouded 
land of Nepal and the Valley of Kat- 
mandu, glorified in Kipling’s “the wildest 
dreams of Kew are the facts of Katman- 
du.” There, at the Buddhist shrine of 
Boddhnath, travelers can sip Tibetan tea 
(flavored with yak butter and salt), 
and sometimes see the local lama, who 
a silk, satfron-colored Eisenhower 
jacket. Local taboo: treading on stones 
in the street that are smeared with yellow 
or red powder or paste (they are humble 
objects of worship). 

There would be the ancient settlements 
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of the Middle East: Baalbek, in the 
mountain ranges of Lebanon. where the 
65-ft. columns of the Temple to Jupiter 
sell stand Jordan's Petra, “the rose-red 





city half as old as time,” where travelers 
can sleep in the cave tombs of the Naba 
tean Kings: and Iran's Tabriz, with its 
1sth century blue mosaic mosque. 

rhe landscape of gods and idols could 
be found again 7.500 miles away. amid 
the Mayan ruins of Yucatan in Central 
America: Chichén Itza’s city of temples 





is unforgettable. as is the trip from Uxmal 
in a bouncing Jeep to look at the incred- 
ible breadth of Mayan art. There would 
be Chichicastenango in Guatemala. where 


worshipers slowly climb the tiered steps 





Half as old as time. 


to their church, censers swinging in their 
hands, and kneel beside rows of thousands 
of burning candles embedded in pine 
needles and flowers. Not a mile away 
would be an unabashed pagan ceremony 
before the carved stone idol of Pascual 


At 


. Since the religious fervor is closely 






sociated with heavy drinking, it is not 
long before the participants turn the cere- 
mony into a real swinging scene. 

Even in Western Europe, so familiar to 
Americans now that it is nearly home, the 
tourist determined to seek the unknown 
can still find it. Northern Portugal's Minho 
province, for example, scarcely touched 
by the 20th century, is a tapestry of 
medieval simplicity 





here the wines are 
commendable, the folkways innocent, and 
even the bullfights gentle (the bulls are 
led away to fight again another day 

And if Minho should get too crowded 
with faces vaguely reminiscent of the folks 
in Capri or Majorca, Tahiti, Tanganyika 
or St. Louis. the resourceful pioneer will 
know where to go to get away from them 
Paris. 

But that’s another story. 
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VAN DER GOES'’S “A SAINT” 


Cinderella 
} 


The great art boom is now old enough 
no longer to seem like a fairy tale, but 
the Cinderella of the market is only be- 
ginning to show herself. With only the 
richest buyers and biggest museums able 
to afford a master painting, collectors are 
discovering the virtues, both as art and 
investment, of the humble master draw- 
ing. A drawing is small, convenient to 
transport, easy to hang, and above all. it 
is apt to reveal more about the artist 
than any painting. 

In London three years ago, a drawing 
that was labeled only “School of Fran- 


cesco Cossa™ brought $23.520. The same 
year a tiny Bellini showing Christ at the 
column went for $44.100. Last week at 
Sotheby's. a delicate little drawing of a 
wispy young woman by the 15th century 
Flemish Painter Hugo van der Goes made 
twice as much news. It was a study the 
master had made for a painting. possibly 
of St. Barbara. The painting has been 
lost; the study survived to fetch $84,000. 


With Wisdom Coiled Inside 


At 73. unbuffeted by the latest fuss or 
fashion, Painter James Chapin lives quiet- 
ly on his New Jersey farm doing exactly 
as he wants. “As usual,” he will say when 
asked. “I am painting people.” 
ple may be famous or obscure, and may 
end up anywhere from the wall of a mu- 
seum to the cover of Time, but his work 
sets him apart as one of the finest 
eran portraitists going. One of his best 
portraits made news last week when Am- 
herst College announced that it had 
bought for its permanent collection his 
1929 painting of Poet Robert Frost. 

The two men had met twelve years be- 


His peo- 


vel- 


fore, and they took to each other—and to 
each other's work—at once. Frost, who 
was still poor and comparatively un- 
known, was delighted to have Chapin 1l- 


lustrate his volume of North of 
Boston. By 1929, fame had come to both 
men, and Frost was the pride of the Am- 
herst faculty. That year Chapin went up 
to the college town to begin his portrait. 

He took over a year to finish it; long 
before brush was put to canvas, he did 
sketch after sketch of Frost's hands, his 
head, his posture. “I can’t explain it very 
well.’ Chapin once said, “but it is the 
symbolic human gesture that interests me 
—not the gesture of hands and feet but 
the carriage of the human body and the 
human head.” Here. the carriage is erect 
proud, quietly intense, with wisdom coiled 
inside like a spring. 


poems 





CHAPIN'S “ROBERT FROST”: THE SYMBOLIC GESTURE COUNTS 





Domesticated Beast 


The artist's right to change his mind 
never got a better demonstration than 
the one given by Painter William Zorach. 
“The modern movement.” he said in 1922, 
when he was 35, “has freed art from the 
idea of reproducing nature, an idea which 
has been persistently followed since the 
Greeks and which has been suddenly 
found to have nothing to do with art. 
The essential contribution of modern art 
to esthetics is the broadening and de- 
veloping of purely abstract and 
colors.” That same year, Zorach gave up 
professional painting in favor of sculpture, 
and the work he has produced since (see 
color) is just about as close to nature and 
as far from abstraction as art can be. 
Some critics say that the “modern move- 
ment” has left William Zorach far be- 
hind; others say it is just the other 
way around. 

This month Zorach will receive the 
gold medal for sculpture from the Na- 
Institute of Arts and Letters—an 
award that should prompt a fresh look at 
a man whose perennial appeal is that he 
has dared to seem passé. While other 
sculptors have taken to the welding torch 
or to bolting together abstract construc- 
tions out of objects found in city dumps 
Zorach’s work remains warm and whole- 
some. He has at times teetered pre- 
cariously close to sentimentality but has 
never given way to corn, 

Escape to "Little Italy." The son of 
a poor Lithuanian bargemaster, Zorach 
was taken to America when he was four 
eventually settled in the “little Italy” 
district of Cleveland. While his father 
peddled junk, young William peddled 
newspapers, quit school at 13, became an 
apprentice lithographer. He saved his 
money, got to New York and finally to 
Paris, where he fell under the spell of the 
Fauvists (the Wild Beasts) and the cub- 
ists. He placed a painting in New York's 
history-making 1913 Armory Show (“We 
were modern, wildly modern”), but he 
quickly came to realize that his brand of 
cubism was derivative. One day he picked 
up a panel of butternut wood from a 
broken-down bureau, used it to carve 
block for a print, thus learned the fas- 
cination of sculpture. 

While his paintings had been all angles 

‘A cubistic mother feeding a geometric 
baby out of a trigonometric bottle,” one 
critic sneered—his sculptures have always 
been round and soft as flesh. Occasionally 
he turns out a Biblical head that is as 
fierce and formidable as the Old Testa- 
ment itself, but his favorite subjects have 
always been the living creatures around 
him, There are cats and dogs, embracing 
lovers, naked children and young madon- 
nas; they emerge out of their prison 
blocks of stone and wood as naturally as 
if they had been there all along just 
waiting to be rescued. 

A Touch of the Heart. Zorach is still 
guided by the shapes of nature—the swirl 
of a grain, the contour of a stone—but 
his art is as emotional as it is visual, The 
Wild Beast has been domesticated, but 
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TOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY J. ALEX LANGLEY 


ra BE) “NEW HORIZON" is Zorach's 1954-55 ploster 
4 model, 46 inches high, of mother and infant. “Real 
sculpture is something monumental," says Zorach. 





EARLIER TREATMENT of favorite subject, 
Mother and Child (1927-30), is reproduced in 
Spanish Florida Rosa marble, 65 inches high. 


SAME THEME in a new (1958-60) and more 


angular technique is reflected in First Born, 


a gently contemplative study of mother and | 
child, 30 inches high, carved in luminous marble. 
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sets the pace in sports 


with such an ever fresh simplicity that 
he cannot fail to touch the heart. “My 
children, my wife, the animals I know, 
the people who enter my life,” says he, 
“things that are deeply a part of me 
and in which I see a relationship to life 
through movement and form and inner 
spirit—these are my material.” 


Lackluster Medals 


Since the days of ancient Athens, a 
brave act has deserved a proud and artis- 
tic medal—everywhere but in the U.S. 
Last week when President Kennedy hon- 
ored the country’s first astronaut, all he 
had to pin on the lapel of Commander 
Alan Shepard was something that looked 
as if it might have come out of a Cracker 
Jack box. The Distinguished Service Med- 
al of the National Aeronautics and Space 





SuHeparp’s D.S.M. 


Out of a Cracker Jack box? 


Administration is the most unimaginative 
decoration turned out by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment so far—and the competition for 
that title is stiff. 

The Navy Medal of Honor is not only 
inelegant, it does not even hang gracefully 
from its ribbon. The Bronze and Silver 
Stars are almost childish in design, and 
the propeller motif of the Distinguished 
Flying Cross looks like the work of a 
mechanic. Though the Legion of Merit is 
better, even it seems shoddy compared to 
France's Legion of Honor. 

Such U.S. medals are turned out by the 
U.S. Army Institute of Heraldry, which 
has only two trained sculptors on_ its 
staff. Says James Risk of the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society in Manhattan 

rhere is a tendency in U.S. medals to 
go too much for symbolism, regardless of 
good design.” Adds his colleague Henry 
Grunthal: “The medals are designed by 
craftsmen, not artists, and the craftsmen 
are told exactly what to do, The fantasy 
of the artist is suffocated by regulation.” 

No one at NASA will say who is 
responsible for Commander Shepard's 
D.S.M., but that perhaps is a blessing. 
One side of the medal shows a planet and 
satellite—a motif that any schoolboy 
might have thought up. On the other side 
is the inevitable laurel wreath. As for the 
lettering, Designer Henry Hart of the 
Smithsonian Institution has just one 
word: “Atrocious.” 
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SPECIAL OFFER: Free "Marchant Methods,” applica- 
tion case studies tailored to your business. Over 200 
available, Mail coupon today. No cost. No obligation. 
Smith-Corona Marchant, 410 Park Ave., N. Y. 22,.N, Y. 
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Perfuso Pac™, a sterile, non-pyrogenic bubble-oxygenator device, is manufactured by the Travenol Laboratories, Division of Baxter Laboratories, Inc., Morton Grove, 


You are looking at a new vinyl-plastic 
device valuable in the treatment of 
cancer and other diseases. It is a Perfuso 
Pac™™ unit, a disposable bubble-oxy- 


genator for use in regional perfusion. 


This serves as a small “heart-lung” for 
the portion of the body undergoing 
treatment — prevents deadly cancer 


fighting agents from reaching and 


harming other critical parts of the body. 


Tubing of the Perfuso Pac™ device is 
PVC-500 plastic 


resin, selected by the manufacturer 


made of Diamond 


especially for the purity and uniformity 
required in this application. And it is 
this uniformity which assures this phar- 
maceutical manufacturer unvarying 


and precise gauge in tubings. 


Similarly, manufacturers of wire and 
cable, flooring, upholstery fabrics, 
garden hose, and a myriad of other 
products are benefiting by Diamond's 
advanced techniques in PVC resins — 
typical of the “Chemicals you live by”. 
D1aAMOND ALKALI COMPANY, 


300 Union Commerce Bldg., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


@). viamona Chemicals 








MUSIC 
maaan le a 


Volunteer Orchestra 


The auditorium is tiny, cluttered and 
creaky with age. Spectators in the front 
row run the danger of being skewered by 
the conductor's baton singer who 
wants to be heard has to shout down the 
throat of the tuba. But despite such 
drawbacks, the audience at Manhattan's 
Xavier Theater last week saw and heard 
as fine a revival of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
stark Greenwich Village drama, The Saint 
of Bleecker Street, as the opera is likely 
to receive. What made the 


and a 


production 





Conpuctor La SELVA 


> 
© 


even more surprising was that not one of 
the protessional pertormers was paid. 
Personal Underground. The Xavier 
rheater (7 seats) in Manhattan 
is one of two headquarters of a remark 
able organization—the Xavier Symphony 
s other headquarters 


lower 








Society. The society 
a Broadway hotel room from whic h Con- 
ductor Vincent La Selva dispatches tele 
kind of 
underground consisting of 
sicians. From this list he recruits the or- 
chestra he Navier 
Society $s Iree concerts or opera produc ° 


phoned entreaties to a personal 


about 300 mu 





needs for any of the 


tions. Since the musicians all play for the 
fun of it, La Selva is never quite sure how 
much of his orchestra will turn up. But 
the quality of his replacements is high 
regular members of the Minneapolis, St. 
Louis and Pittsburgh orchestras ho drift 
to New York after the symphony season 
“call Vince” as a matter of routine. 
Conductor La Selva. 31, is far 
than a musical talent scout—as last week's 
pertormance demonstrated. He whipped 
his orchestra through a fiery performance 
that seemed to burn with fresh brilliance 
along Menotti’s arching melodic lines. 
Moreover, La Selva kept his singers work- 


more 
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ing in fine coordination with the orchestra 
as he cued their entrances with a fier ely 
stabbing finger, a violent toss of his 
head. At opera’s end Composer Menotti 
who had watched rushed 
backstage to embrace La Selva. “I was,” 
Menotti, “extremely 


misty-eyed 
said surprised 
moved. 
Secondhand Trumpet. Back home in 
Cleveland, where his father is a factory 
worker, gifted Vince La Selva begged for 
and got a secondhand trumpet when he 
was eight. As a prized member of his high 
school band La allowed to 
conduct occasionally, but when he entered 
Manhattan's Juilliard School of Music. it 
to study the trumpet. At Juilliard 
La Selva organized a 60-member student 
orchestra, later revived it when the Army 
him at Island. 
La Selva got permission to use 
Theater (attached to the 
School). began by putting 
ims, then added opera. 


Selva was 


was 


stationed Governors 

In 1957 
the Xavier 
Navier High 
on concert progr 
the symphony has 





Since then given 5 


(Tos 


concerts 35 
a, Ri 
\fter last 


ductor La Selva looked more than usually 


operatic performances 
tata, Bohéme, 





week's performance, Con 


harried as he took his customary bow 
he had just learned that he had lost his 
trombone section, and he wanted to get 


on the 


Noise Merchant 


One recent Sunday the quiet of a back 


phone 


street in Brooklyn was shattered by an 
1utomobile crash that left both cars heaps 
junk. “Very 
with the tape recorder, His boss 
It has presence,” he 


of twisted satisfying,” said 
the man 
disagreed. idmitted 
solemnly but the 


Let's trv it 


thump is missing. 
gain. 
lynx-eared noise 


Frey. 


The boss was a mer 


Audio 


t Vicarious thrill can hear 


ot Sidney 


chant by the na ne 
philes alert for 
iwesome testimony to his demand for 
iccuracy on a forthcoming Audio Fidelity 


ilbum titled Sound Effects 17. During his 
i 


Brook SIX 








campaign in 1, Frey stagec 





crashes (by sending one wreck at the end 
of a tow rope hurtling into another), but 
the calculated carnage was a minor inci- 
dent in his tireless pursuit of sound. 


Audio already 
trapped 
sioned an obsolete steam engine provoked 


a Great Dane to vicious complaint 


Fidelity’s Frey, 40, has 


t hurricane (Donna), recommis- 
wooed 
mewing seagulls with a boxful of chicken 
1 bullfight. His 
long-suffering friends are even accustomed 
to having him turn up with his equipment 
to record their squalling hiccuping chil 
Wild have been Frey's 
difficult subjects (“The only pos- 





guts, eavesdropped at a 


dren. inimals 
most 
in alligator to cut loose 
B-flat French horn they 
think the damn thing's a female’). But 
one of his most memorable triumphs oc- 
curred in the lion house of New York's 
Bronx Zoo. There one spring day he 
roared at a hungry and puzzled lion until 


sible way to get 


is by tooting a 


the beast let out a howl “like something 
out of Frank Buck. 

Basic Craving. Frey reters to 
himself as “Mr. Stereo,” believes that 
his taped sounds answer a deep-seated 
emotional need—*a basic craving to hear 
stereophonically.” But for the unwary 
Frey's effects are often more unsettling 
than satisfying. When played at top vol- 
ume, the fizz of a freshly opened soda bot- 
tle on a Frey album explodes into the fury 
of a hurricane-whipped ocean: the gurgle 
of water washing down a drain becomes 


who 


the belch of some prehistoric monster, 
Riding the with audio- 

manic items. Frey's firm has sold 4.200,- 

coo records in the past four years, grossed 


stereo boom 





FREY 


me oar ean. 


AUDIOPHILI 
A bottle of 10 De 


$12 million. Customers for Frey's « 1coph- 


ony are children, camera fans who want 
iuthentic ckground sound for their 
home movies ind—most of all—the 
pingpong trade as diskmen call hi-fi 
buffs who delight in dramatizing stereo 


by playing such demonstration recordings 
is the 


sounds of a pingpong match. 
ok,” explains Frey. “A guy goes out 


1 Superduper Mark I\ 





and 


gets himself 
implifier and what the mooch wants to 
listen to is something to prove to every 
body that he has stereo, 

Ultimate Sound. Bronx-born 
Frey's resounding 
only by the present state of public taste. 
Recently he reluctantly abandoned the 
sound of a belching baby for fear that 
it might offend potential customers. and 
he ruled out frying tooth 
brushing as not sufficiently dramatic. But 
he hopes soon to record an aerial dog 
fight between World War I 
the crash of a sprung gallows trap, the 
whack of a guillotine blade against the 
block. And his enduring dream is to 
catch on his own high-fidelity equipment 
the mid-century’s ultimate sound—an ex- 
ploding hydrogen bomb. 


s1dney 


horizons are limited 


bacon and 


two relics 
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Retired U. S. Air 
Force instructor 
Harold Hedgerand 
his wife, of Love- 
land, Colorado, 
make yearly trips 
to the West Coast 
“planned on a budg- 
et system of oper- 
ation.”” Making 500 miles a day in 
their Rambler, going about 60 to 
keep on schedule, “we can’t tolerate 
stopovers for repairs.”’ He writes: 


Herold Hedger 


“21,000 MILES—ONLY REPAIR 
25¢ FOR A DOME LIGHT BULB” 


"On one round trip of close 
to 2800 miles, our '59 
Rambler American averaged 26 
miles to the gallon. On gas 
alone we saved enough to pay 
for six nights at motels. 

We had owned several cars 
before Rambler, but. we never 
got such performance. After 
21,000 miles the only repair 
expense was two bits for a 
dome light bulb. We're 
looking forward to just as 
good performance with our 
new '61 Rambler." 


Rambler American Custom with 
overdrive beat all other cars for 
secon d 
straight 


: ow. 5 ee 
year in Pure (dig 
OilEconomy — 7a@\ j 
Trials under ce Y = 
NASCA fea 


supervision, 
circling a tough 3.7 mile stop-and-go 
course, averaging over 40 mph. 
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TIME FOR 


COLLEGE | 
VACATION 


Students—to make sure TIME follows you on 
your summer vacation, send your summer ad- 
dress (and postal zone number) with a mai'ing 
label from one of your TIME copies to: TIME, 
540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago] 1, I!Iinois. 
Allow 4 weeks’ notice to avoid any delay in 
service. 


Dont be an 


»if only” 


driver 


CINEMA 





Pair from Poland 
Ashes and Diamonds [Film Polski: 


Janus) is an honest, brutally powerful and 
often shocking effort to dramatize a ques- 
tion posed by the roth century Polish 
poet Norwid: Will the ashes from the 
flames of war “hold the glory of a star- 
like diamond’? As such, it becomes a sort 
of Poland Mon Amour, in which love, out 
of the cinders of World War II, is kindled 
anew, flickers with the fire of diamonds, 
burns out finally in a coda of death. 

When the story opens, Nazi Germany 
has just capitulated. and into the dawn 
of peace, in a provincial Polish town, 
come two armed patriots with orders from 
resistance headquarters to assassinate the 
newly arrived Communist district secre- 
tary. When they mistakenly gun down two 
innocents, doubt sets in: Can there be any 
real justification for continued bloodlet- 
ting? After one of the patriots, Maciek 
(attractively played by “the Polish Jim- 
my Dean,” Zbigniew Cybulski), enjoys a 
vividly photographed tumble with a sul- 
lenly beautiful barmaid, he decides to say 
farewell to arms, hello to love and possibly 
life in a university. But the past plays 
harshly on the present. Maciek is humili- 
ated by charges of desertion and carries 
out his orders to kill. In the end, he dies 
horribly and senselessly, as if to say that 
death in itself is never heroic. 

Director Andrzej Wajda displays more 
concern with people than ideas, with the 
emotions of his heroes than with the sym- 
bols of any system. His style is disjunc- 
tive and expressionistic, but it is 
clear and direct. With a fluid, striking- 
ly graphic technique, he achieves some 
memorable metaphors: the mad, drunken 
celebration of victory to Chopin's Polo- 
naise in A Major; the ironic reflection of 
V-E day fireworks in a stagnant pool, be- 
side which the Communist boss lies dead: 
the lovers in a ruined church, its Christ 
figure splintered and dangling upside down 
in the foreground; Maciek setting fire to 
each vodka on a bar and de- 
livering weird incantations to old, dead 
loves; his girl drenched in sunlight while 
Maciek—in the death throes on a dank 
rubbish heap—whimpers and twitches like 
a wounded rabbit. 

Kanal (Film Polski: Frankel-M.J.P.) 
is a cruel catalogue of the psychological 
terrors and physical tortures of trapped 
men. Almost the entire 
in the analy, the filthy 
coursed like petrified 
German-occupied Wars: 
ber 1944 
and the 
company 
fight against 


also 


glass of 


story takes place 
fetid sewers that 
entrails through 
It is Septem- 
the final days of the Uprising 
ragged remnants of a guerrilla 
waging a fruitless small-arms 
Nazi tanks—are ordered to 
retreat underground. There, in 
they panic, drown, go mad, get lost 
mit suicide and make love. 

All exits are either barricaded or booby- 
trapped. A rumor of gas causes mass hys- 
teria. A simple cough is like a thunder- 
bolt that brings on a German 





sewage 
com- 


rain ol 





grenades. A classical pianist plays a mel- 
ancholy tune on his sweet-potato pipe 
and quotes Dante’s /nferno as his mind 


ebbs away “in the lake’s foul bottom, 
plunged in dung”’—a grim elegy that 
unites all their fates. A sentient lover 


(Tadeusz Janczar) pretends “we're walk- 
ing in a dark and fragrant wood,” but his 
blonde, tough-minded mistress (Teresa 
Izewska) shatters the illusion tersely: 
“We're walking in | obscenity |." The loy- 
ers’ goal is to reach the sewer’s outlet in 
the Vistula; when they do, a grid of iron 
bars blocks them. Still the hero, who has 





Janczar & Izewska In “KANAL” 
Plunged in dung. 


lost none of his heart-rending hope, can 
y: “Daisy, the sun is shining.” 

The final image is an evocation of the 
inevitability of death for Polish heroes 
as interpreted by Andrzej Wajda, who 
also directed this film. The insurrection- 
ist leader (Wieczyslaw Glinski) pokes his 
grimy head through a manhole, headed 
toward freedom. But when he hears from 
his that the men he thought 
were behind have gone astray, he 
kills the sergeant as a betrayer and slowly 


say 


sergeant 


close 


descends once more into the offal that 
seals his doom. 
Spoiled Spinster 

Two Loves (M-G-M). Laurence Har- 
vey follows his square Lithuanian jaw 
right through Shirley MacLaine’s bed- 


room window, grabs her by the shoulders 
and shakes her hard: “Are you so happy 
sleeping alone?” 
‘I’m so used to it,” 
‘Coward! Coward! 


croaks Shirley. 


brays Larry, and 
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It's our record and we keep repeating 
it! Month in, month out, government 
Statistics* show that Braniff’s on-time 
record is consistently one of the best 
in the field. Often it is the best. 

The time we devote to punctuality 
is just one of Braniff’s extra attentions. 
The “extras” are also a part of the 
ticketing and baggage efficiency we've 


on-time record 
on-time record 
on-time record 
on-time record 
on-time record 


developed, our famed Silver Service 
meals, and the charm and hospitality 
of Braniff hostesses. 

Braniff's extra hospitality will take 
you in style to 50 U.S. cities—on lux- 
urious El Dorado Super Jets between 
New York and Texas; Chicago and 
Texas; the Twin Cities, Kansas City, 
Dallas, San Antonio and Mexico City. 


Braniff hospitality will also fly you 
to 10 Latin American countries — 
such cities as Bogota, Lima, Rio and 
Buenos Aires. Enjoy the pleasure of 
business or the business of pleasure 
in Latin America. Our new low ex- 
cursion fares are most inviting; and we 
can arrange tours so you will see every- 
thing. Call Braniff or yourTravel Agent. 


BRAN IF F 2daxational AIRWAYS 
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has made 
kept oie 


Put out the bottle that shows you know Scotch, “BLACK 
& WuitTeE,” the best loved Scotch in America. Extra 
smoothness combined with extra taste has always given 
“BLACK & Wuite” a light, bright character all its own. 


“BLACK & WHITE’ 


She Scotch with Character 
DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF «THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y.C. + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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withd-aws to his bachelor lair, sulking 
that Shirley is all “thick Puritan malted 
American milk, not a woman atall.” 

Rather than a malted, Shirley is really 
a marm—a frustrated, febrile virgin teach- 
ing a grist of young Maoris in New Zea- 
land, the homeland of Author Sylvia 
Ashton-Warner, on whose literary master- 
piece, Spinster, the film is based—or, bet- 
ter, grounded. For all that was artless 
power, poetry and humor in the book is 
now arty, prosy and plodding. 

Where the book called up images of 
lovely backwoods flora and fauna, the film 
has the artsy-craftsy exotica of Trader 
Vic's. The book’s Anna Vorontosov was 
an interestingly unbalanced woman whose 
salvation came from the joyous dangers 
she found in teaching; the movie’s Anna 
alternates between being cute and fighting 
for her virtue. One moment she plods 
through a witless musical routine about 
Pogo, the next she is braining Hero Har- 
vey for ripping open her blouse (with 
cretinous whinnies of “Open sesame!”). 
And where it was right for the hero to 
blow his brains out in the book, it seems 
pure melodrama for him to rage off in the 
film to obloquy and oblivion on his trusty 
green motorcycle. 

I've committed horrible crimes,” he 
confesses before he goes, “but the worst 
crime of all is me.”’ Possibly, but next to 
Actor Harvey—who acts with the strut- 
ting, stagy bravura of Early Barrymore 

come the screenwriter (Ben Maddow), 
the director (Charles Walters), and the 
author’s agent who made the deal in the 
first place. 


Carry On & On 


Please Turn Over (Peter Rogers: Co- 
umbia) carries on the pell-mell misad- 
ventures of the producer-director team 
and some of the players responsible for 
the success of the British Carry On farces 
(Carry On Nurse, Doctor, etc.). There 
was really no need to change the title, 
unless the producers wanted to capitalize 
on its suggestiveness; this one could just 
as well have been called Carry On Sub- 
urbia. A teen-age girl, charmingly played 
by Julia Lockwood (daughter of Actress 
Margaret), writes a scandalous bestseller 
called Naked Revolt, and the whole town 
plays the guessing game of matching 
members of the author's family with their 
racy counterparts in what is taken to be 
a roman a cle}. 

Scenes from the book are played out 
onscreen as a sort of parenthesis to the 
main action. Dads, really a prosaic ac- 
countant, is shown as an embezzler who, 
“desperate for just a little snooky- 
ookums,”’ squanders his company’s loot 
on his secretary. Auntie is a dipso who 
makes love to a skeleton. The family doc- 
tor is a leering, lolloping office Lothario. 
Mums is carrying on with her driving in- 
structor, and the authoress herself is driv- 
en to wicked ways in the big city. 

Corny? Sure. Funny? Yes—not in the 
tradition of the dry, understated comedy 
that made the British film industry fa- 
mous after war’s end but in the loud, 


| raucous vein of J’m All Right, Jack. 
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Apple sellers lined Streets in the early 30's. 
The Depression brought home to Americans the 
unique advantages of Cash-value life insurance. “~ 
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You can give your family constant protection during 
the coming years and still be sending money on ahead 
for the times you may need it — for education, for 
emergencies, for retirement. And, by starting now at 
29, you could well get back more at 65 than you put in. 

Money back — and then some! If you buy 
$15,000 of permanent life insurance now from New 
England Life, your policy will have a guaranteed cash 
value of $8,970 when you reach 65. Your total pay- 
ments of $10,611 would leave a difference of only 
$1,641 — without taking dividends into account. 
But look at the cash value when dividends are in- 
cluded: for illustration only, assume your dividends are 
left on deposit and our 1961 dividend scale remains un- 
changed (normally, dividends vary from year to year). 


VERE YOU BORNIN. 


The years fly by. Read how cash-value insurance can help provide now for your future. 






Eni 


Then, your cash value at 65 will be $15,644. So, while 
providing $15,000 of protection, you’ve sent all your 
dollars and much more ahead for future use! 

That’s the great advantage of cash-value life insur- 
ance as offered by New England Life. We’ll be glad to 
send you more information by mail (just write Dept. 
T-4, 501 Boylston St., Boston 17, Mass.). Or, better 
still, talk with one of our agents. Now—before you’re 30. 


To help you plan now for the years ahead 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: FOUNDER OF MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICAIN 1635. ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND Group 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES. 








BEAUTY THAT LASTS THE LIFE OF THE HOME! 


new sink is made of stainless steel. Its soft gleam enhances any decor, and its 






That’s because this lustrous 


beauty doesn’t chip, crack or wear away! In fact, it becomes lovelier with use! 


STAINLESS STEEL WITH INCO NICKEL IN IT 
CLEANS WITH A WIPE, STAYS LOVELY FOR LIFE 


Nickel Stainless Steel sinks now available in over 


500 styles and models 


How often do you find something 
that’s lovely to look at, yet easy to 
care for and almost impossible to 
damage? You get all these advan- 
tages in a stainless steel sink. 

With Nickel Stainless Steel, there’s 
no glaze to chip, crack, or wear away. 
No pores to catch and hold dirt or 
stains. Just a wipe with a damp 


92 


for wide range of uses. 


cloth keeps it clean. And of course, 
stainless steel defies rust or corro- 
sion. Like fine silver, it becomes ever- 
lovelier with the years ...can last a 
lifetime. 

Insist on Nickel Stainless Steel 
when you buy a new sink. Inco re- 
search with sink materials shows you 
that you can get an extra measure of 


NICKEL STAINLESS STEEL shrugs off 
stains from fruit juices, offers a durable 
surface for food preparation. 









BUMP IT, BANG IT, SCRAPE IT, a 
stainless steel sink can take it. And just 
a wipe keeps it gleaming clean. 

5 ke = ay 


THIS LABEL tells you a sink is made of 
Nickel Stainless Steel for better value. 
Look for it when you buy a sink. 


serviceability with stainless steel 
that contains Nickel. 
FREE BOOKLET — the story of Nickel 
Stainless Steel sinks, is yours by 
writing to Dept, I-48. 
The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
New York 5, N. Y. 
1961,1NCO 


ao, INCO NICKEL 


makes stainless steel perform better longer 
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BUSINESS 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
The Unemployables 


From the Federal Reserve Board came 
the an- 
nouncement production 


best economic omen yet: an 
that industrial 
had jumped 2.5% in April 
December 
great debate among U-S. 
week dealt not with the prospects for re- 
covery but with a problem that may well 
endure far beyond recovery unemploy- 
ment. Economists of the stripe of Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin Jr. believe that, for the 
first time in its history, the U.S, may be 
facing the emergence of several million 
“unemployables’—men and women who 
cannot get jobs even in good times. 

The figures used make it difficult to 
assess just how much genuine unemploy- 
ment exists. U.S, Labor Department sta 
tistics—which now place unemployment 
at 6.80% of the labor force—include 
among the jobless many people (such as 
teen-agers looking for part-time work and 
housewives seeking a job for the first 
time) who, in other countries would not 
be listed as unemployed. When Sweden 
experimentally tried using U.S. measur- 
ing standards, the Swedish “unemploy- 
ment” rate immediately quadrupled 
though the actual employment situation 
had changed at all. Still, the very 
completeness of the U.S. figures makes 
them a valuable er for judging 
the who, why and where of joblessness, 

The Big Surge. Some strong and dis 
turbing trends are visible. The number 
of Americans who have been out of work 
for more than 15 weeks has grown faster 
than unemployment as a_ whole 
chart), and reached a postwar high of 
2,128,000 in April. The number of people 
unemployed for at least half a year is 


Who Is 
Unemployed 


Percent in¢rease - Jon, 1960 to April 1961 


the biggest 
But the 
economists last 


increase since 


1959. 





not 


barom 





(see 














UNEMPLOYED 
15 WEEKS AND OVER 
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Kaiser ALUMINUM’s AUTOMATED ROLLING MILL 


For the unc repared 


rapidly approaching the August 1958 post- 


war high of 972,000. 


Since 1953, more than a million jobs 
have disappeared in U.S. industry, and 
another million in agriculture. In such 


heavy-employment industries as automak- 
ing and steel, automation and technologi- 
cal improvements permit more production 
with fewer men. Other industries. such as 
mining, transportation and textiles, which 
once employed great numbers of workers 
fallen into a relentless long-term 
decline, Employment has been growing in 
the service trades, in white-collar jobs, in 
finance 
and local government. But many who lost 
out in the factory have been unable or 
unwilling to make the switchover. The 
main groups caught in this “hard core’ 
unemployment 

Workers under 24 have an unemploy- 
ment rate that has remained about 126 
lor 13 consecutive quarters (v. a nation- 
al average of 6.4% over that period). At 
least 30% of this group consists of young- 
sters who dropped out of high school. 

Unskilled average an unem- 
ployment rate above 20%, and made up 
the long-term unemployed in 


have 


insurance, real estate and state 


workers 





56° of 
April. 

Negroes, though they are only 10% of 
the U.S. labor force, account for about 
20% of all unemployment. and consti- 
tuted 46°% of the long-term unemployed 
in April. 

Men over 45 make up more than half 
of all workers who have been unemployed 
for 15 weeks or more. 

Workers in depressed areas account for 
55% of all U.S. unemployment. 

The Negative Outlook. The outlook 
for these groups, says the Labor Depart- 
ment, is “negative.” Not all economists 
agree that it will be permanently nega- 
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birthed} 
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AT RAVENSWoop, W. Va. 


a hard time even in good times. 


tive. Dr. Arthur Burns, chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers in Eisen 
hower’s first term, believes that “most of 
the unemployment is a cyclical problem 

and unemployment to drop to 
4% (“virtually full employment”) with- 
in 1§ to 18 months if the economy makes 
a good upturn, Kennedy's chief economic 
adviser, Dr. Walter Heller, agrees with 
Burns that the present high rate of un 
employment is primarily a result of poor 
business—though, unlike Burns, he be- 
lieves it will be necessary to Gov 
ernment stimulants to get the economy 
growing fast enough to solve the unem- 
ployment problem. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s Martin 
disagrees with both Burns and Heller, be- 
lieves that “there are forces at work that 
have produced another structural type of 
unemployment that already has proved 
to be indefinitely persistent, even in pe- 
riods of unprecedented general prosper- 
ity.” The man who knows most about the 
unemployment statistics, Labor Depart- 
ment Manpower Expert Seymour Wolf- 
bein, feels that structural, or continued 
unemployment is a growing threat—but 
that little can be done about it until the 
economy advances far enough to get the 
cyclically unemployed back to work. “You 
will still have structural unemployment,’ 
says Wolfbein, “but to try to lick the 
structural problem is a lot easier from a 
high level of business activity than from 
a low one.” 

No Longer Automatic. Even at a high 
level of business activity, warns Wolfbein 
there will be limits to what can be done 
about the unemployables—except by the 
unemployables themselves. Government 
agencies and communities can retrain 
workers and try to attract new industry 
to depressed areas. But the unemployables 
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Don’t you believe it. Wall Street isn’t a one way street. It 
never was. It never will be. 


Stock prices may move up. 
But stock prices can move down too. 


And that’s worth remembering any time stock prices are 
making headlines—or new highs. 


True, we've always believed in the long range future of 
American business and the long range future of American 


investment. 


As a matter of fact, since the turn of the century, leading 
averages of common stock prices have shown an average 


increase of 3% a year. 


But that still doesn’t mean you can buy stocks blind—or 


speculate indiscriminately in hopes of overnight profits. 


Which stocks you buy will always make a big difference; 
which stocks you should buy in your particular circumstances 


will always vary widely. 


If you would like to know what we would suggest in your 
situation, may we invite you to stop in and discuss that 
problem with one of our Account Executives. And if that’s 


not convenient, please feel free to phone or write us. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other principal 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


142 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 


| ized nations 








must be willing to learn new skills and be 
ready to move to where the jobs are. And 
the nation’s labor force in the 1960s will 
need more schooling than before to hold 
their own in the competition. “A job is 
no longer automatic,” says Seymour Wollf- 
bein. ‘Without preparation, a U.S. worker 
will have, increasingly, a hard time find- 
ing a job.” 


By Contrast 


Only Canada, of all major industrial- 
has a higher percentage of 
jobless than the U.S. Canada currently 
has an unemployment rate of 11.1%. Em- 
ployers in most of the other nations sur- 
veyed last week by the New York Times 
are scrambling to find enough workers to 
man their machines. Current unemploy- 
ment rates abroad: 


Argentina practically none 
Australia 3.4% 

France 3% 

Germany less than 1% 
Great Britain 1.6% 

Israel 7% 

Italy 5.4% 

Japan 1.1% 

South Africa 1.9% 

Sweden 1.7% 

U.S.S.R. claims labor shortage 


PUBLIC POLICY 


Atomic Slowdown 

Six years ago, basking in the prospect 
of atomic power tamed for peaceful uses, 
the Atomic Energy Commission predicted 
that the U.S, would have a capacity of 
2,000,000 kw. of atomic-generated elec- 
tricity by 1960. To fulfill its hopes, the 
AEC took private U.S. companies into 
partnership, helping with the cost of re- 
search and the fuel core while industry 
financed its own reactors. Last week the 
AEC admitted that its much-heralded 
partnership with private enterprise was 
in trouble—and that the U.S. would be 
lucky to have 750,000 kw. of atomic- 
generated power capacity by year's end. 
Confessing that not enough research had 
gone into the project, the commission can- 
celed an advanced gas-cooled reactor sched- 
uled to be built in Florida by a group of 
Florida and Midwestern utilities. 

Burnt Fingers. The AEC’s partnership 
with industry was strained from the be- 
ginning. Many companies joined up only 
because they feared losing out to a sort of 
atomic Tennessee Valley Authority if the 
AEC went it alone. All told, private com- 
panies poured out more than $500 million 
to complete five atomic power projects 
and have seven more abuilding. Critics 
complain that the AEC lured the utilities 
into exotic, untried generating methods 
before they had been proved on an experi- 
mental scale. New York’s Consolidated 
Edison had to make so many changes in 
its Indian Point reactor that the plant on 
the Hudson is two years behind schedule, 
will cost twice as much as planned. 

The economic facts of atomic energy 
also proved disheartening. Though the cost 
of nuclear power has dropped notably 
(from 65 mills per kw-h at the original 
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one, Dad!” 


O.., yesterday, so it scems, 


you were gawking at him 
through the window of the 
hospital nursery. 


Today he is daring you to 
throw a fast one past him — 
and when he leans on your best 
pitch, you are as proud as 
Punch. 


Tomorrow? In this fiercely 
competitive world your boys 
will need a good education to 
compete on equal terms with 
other young people. Will you 
be able to afford it? 


Because you care about their 
future, we suggest that you 
talk with the GUARDIAN 
representative in your locality, 
Find out how a GuarpIAN 
plan can help guarantee the 
funds they will need for college 
guarantee the head start in 
life you want them to have. 


Right now you can decide your 
future — their future — by 
calling your local GUARDIAN 
Agent or your broker. He has 
the knowledge and the 
experience to help you and 
he is backed by a company 
which is in its second century of 
serving American families. 


The GUARDIAN 
Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 


GUARDIAN ~ because you care wre air shiieibadl Street, 





Shippingport., Pa., reactor to about 15 
mills at the newest reactor in Rowe, 
Mass. ), it is still prohibitively high; even 
the most expensive conventionally pro- 
duced electricity costs only nine mills per 
kw-h, And there have been unfamiliar 
problems to face. The Enrico Fermi proj- 
ect outside Detroit. and the Los Angeles- 
Pasadena reactor have been stalled by ar- 
guments over their safety—arguments ren- 
dered more acute by the deaths of three 
technicians in the recent explosion of an 
Army reactor near Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
Falling Behind? In recent months, 
when the AEC has tried to start new 
projects, it has found private-utility part- 
ners cool. Conceded Dr. Frank Pittman, 
AEC director of reactor development: 
“Industry would like to wait and see.” 
Predictably, industry's flagging enthusi- 
asm has brought new demands for more 
public and less private research to speed 
development. Argues California's Demo- 
cratic Representative Chet Holifield, chief 


critic of the “partnership” approach; “The 
world technological leadership of the U.S. 
is at stake.”’ 

The situation is probably not yet as 
critical as Holifield suggests: Russia has 
shown no evidences of a major break- 
through in nuclear power, and Britain, 
though it produces twice as much atomic- 
generated electricity as the U.S., has done 
so only by concentrating on a type of gas- 
cooled reactor that would be uneconomi- 
cal in this country. New AEC Chairman 
Glenn Seaborg, the Nobel prizewinning 
former chancellor of the University of 
California, has suggested direct construc- 
tion grants to utilities to help offset the 
high cost of experimental plants. Some 
members of the congressional Joint Atom- 
ic Energy Committee argue instead that 
the AEC should do all of the basic ex- 
perimentation on its own, turning over a 
reactor to private utilities only after it 





has been proved technically feasible and 
commercially practical. 
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PERSONAL FILE 


¢ A Wall Street mystery was solved when Bertin C. Gamble, 63, 
admitted to being the anonymous bidder who offered $40 a share 
for 470,000 shares of Chicago's General Outdoor Advertising. Elu- 
sive Bert Gamble, who built up the Gamble-Skogmo chain of auto 
accessory and appliance shops (380 stores, 2,000 dealers), now 
specializes in buying companies and reselling them at a handsome 
profit. Backed up by $45 million in cash from the 1960 sale of 
Gamble-Skogmo Inc.’s interest in Western Auto Supply, Gamble 
says he wants control of North America’s biggest outdoor adver- 
tising company for “diversification and expansion.” General Out- 
door plans to fight his takeover bid. 


e “Count me among the ground personnel,’ said Ernst Hans 
van der Beugel, 43. when he joined Holland’s KLM airline two 
years ago as deputy president. Since then, Van der Beugel has con- 
quered his nervousness about air travel by making 104 flights “in 
self-defense,” but still insists that “subnormal mechanical intelli- 
gence” makes planes a mystery to him. Last week, more interested 
in his keen economic mind than his airworthiness, KLM moved 
ex-Civil Servant van der Beugel into the president's chair. High- 
flying KLM’s first-quarter 1961 revenues were a record $36 million. 


@ Frustrated earlier this year by a legal technicality, Delbert W. 
Coleman, 35. president of Chicago's Seeburg Corp,, last week 
made good on his attempt to take over the cash-heavy Pacific 
Coast Co. Though ill with hepatitis, Coleman showed up at Pa- 
cific’s annual meeting with 52,600 shares of stock, was elected 
chairman of the 63-year-old San Francisco company, which runs 
lumber, tanker and mining operations. Coleman plans to keep 
Pacific Coast separate from his Chicago jukebox and vending- 
machine business, but some of Pacific Coast's silver dollars may 
be dropped in the automatic coin machines that Coleman re- 
gards as a top growth product. 


© Reporting to the stockholders of the great diamond cartel, De 
Beers Consolidated Mines Ltd., Chairman Harry Oppenheimer, 
52, professed unshaken confidence in South Africa’s future, at 
least economically: “Political upheavals . . . will not affect the 
basic wealth of the country, which is underground.” De Beers’ 
1960 sales, said Oppenheimer, were down $4.5 million, to $250 
million, but its diamond sales in 1961's first quarter hit a new rec- 
ord. Another reason for Oppenheimer’s optimism: De Beers is 
about to begin manufacture of a synthetic diamond that he hopes 
will cut deeply into the 30% of the U.S. industrial-diamond mar- 
ket now held by General Electric's synthetic bort. 











BUSINESS ABROAD 
Purging the Rolls 


In Britain, expense accounts and Rolls- 
Royces go hand in hand. Last week, in 
a letter sent to every Member of Parlia- 
ment, Rolls-Royce Chairman Lord Kin- 
dersley, 62, solemnly warned against a 
proposal that “may eventually mean the 
end of the Rolls-Royce car.” In his budget 
message last month, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Selwyn Lloyd proposed to limit 
to £2,000 ($5,600) per car the amount 
that British firms can charge off on their 
income tax for executive limousines. Of 
the 1,200 Rollses and Bentleys (the same 
car with a different grille) sold in Britain 
each year, 75% are bought by corpora- 
tions. To buy the cheapest Rolls ($16,- 
800) for its managing director used to 
cost a company only $8,190 in nondeduct- 
ible pounds; now it would cost $13,790. 

Lord Kindersley ordered an immediate 
cutback in Rolls production. The com- 
pany does not like to stockpile its cars, 
and the waiting time on delivery of a 
Rolls Silver Cloud has lately fallen from a 
year to four months or less. Since foreign 
sales still account for half the 2.400 Rolls 
and Bentley cars produced each year, the 
Rolls seemed unlikely to disappear im- 
mediately—and even if it did, Rolls- 
Royce, Ltd. would survive on its aero- 
engine business, which now accounts for 
85% of the company’s sales. But even 
the suggestion that Lloyd might destroy 
the most famed surviving symbol of Brit- 
ish craftsmanship won Lord Kindersley 
some surprising allies. “My heart doesn’t 
bleed for the expense-account set,” said 
one London workman over his nightly pint 
of bitter, “but if that’s what keeps Rolls- 
Royce going, I'm willing to pay the price.” 


METALS 
The Perils of Lulu 


“We are taking the gloves off,” Wilfred 
MacDonnell, president of Great Lakes 
Steel Corp., told a Detroit press con- 
ference last week, Aides stepped forward 
with six aluminum auto bumpers, me- 
thodically proceeded to mutilate them by 
dipping them in corrosive baths, firing 
shotgun blasts into them, twisting and 
turning them into shapeless forms. Next, 
the same treatment was applied to six 
steel bumpers—which somehow managed 
to survive. Steel and aluminum are war- 
ring over the nation’s largest metal mar- 
ket: the U.S. auto industry. 

Alarmed by aluminum’s steady en- 
croachments into Detroit—the average 
1961 auto has 62.8 lbs. of aluminum 
v. 56.1 lbs. in the 1960 model—steelmen 
were provoked to open hostilities by the 
aluminum industry's prediction that its 
favorite metal is about to be used in 
bumpers, wheels, more auto engines and 
other auto parts. Indelibly etched in the 
memory of every steel producer is a 1959 
Reynolds Metals Co. radio commercial 
in which two loathsome characters named 
Rusty and Salty set out to feast on 
steel auto accessories but were frustrated 
by “rust-free aluminum” (“I'm having a 
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a revolution in the sky 


In 1955, four years before jet airliners went into 
service, initial financing was being sought for the first 
jet fleet. Significantly, bankers of our Division H 
were among the first to be approached—and among 
the first to participate. 

Division H men, specialists in transportation 
banking for 30 years, saw the potential—indeed, the 
necessity —for the entrance into the jet era. Divi- 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe, Clark and Madison Streets « By ilding with Ch tcago Since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DePosiT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


sion H is only one of ten Commercial Divisions still 
trail-blazing the world of finance. Each Division 
serves one group of industries exclusively, con- 
Stantly studying and interpreting trends. 

For this reason, businessmen who want special- 
ized banking service turn to The First National 
Bank of Chicago—for almost a century a prime 
force in banking to American industry. 








WHITE 
COMPACT 


The most talked-about truck in the 
industry now offers... 





NEW “STOP and GO” DIESEL ECONOMY! 


This new kind of truck, the 
Wuite Compact, is already setting 
sensational new standards of cost 
reduction for heavy-duty urban 
and suburban hauling. 


Now the Compact delivers further 
cost reductions with the option of 


new Cummins “‘stop-and-go”’ diesel 


WORLD 


engines for city pickup and deliv- 
ery. For this 
new kind of dieselization will mean 
important savings in operation and 
maintenance. 


many operators, 


And with a choice of two diesel 
engines—130 H.P. or 160 H. P.—in 
addition to the wide range of proven 


WHITE Super Mustang gasoline 
engines, the economies possible with 
the Wuitre Compact truck or trac- 
tor become even greater, for all 
operators! 


THe Wuite Motor Company 
CLEVELAND 1, Onto 


Branches, distributors, dealers in all principal cities 


LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 


WHITE TRUCKS 











COMPACTS 
DO MORE 
WORK IN 

LESS TIME 


LOWER 
COST 


MORE WORK... The Compacr truck's 
extra two feet of body length, within the 
same over-all length, provides 128 cu, ft. 
more payload space every trip. And the 
tractor can haul a 43’ trailer or two 20’ 
boxes in a 50’ state. 


LESS TIME... . No other truck or tractor 


can equal the maneuverability of the 
Compact thanks to its ultra-short 
wheelbase and approximately 50° wheel- 


cut. Ease of handling and maneuverability 
speed pickup and delivery. 

LOWER CosT.._. Functional design and 
Wuire quality throughout cut 
nance costs. And now you can pick your 
or WuHIrr Super 
Mustang wet-sleeve gasoline engine. Get 


mainte 


power. Cummins diesel] 


_ exactly the type and size of engine most 


economical for your work. 


IT ALL ADDS UP io this: The 
Compact can do more work 


WHITE 
in less time 
at lower cost. In fact, six Compacts can do 
the work of seven ordinary trucks of equal 
over-all size. Ask for a demonstration be- 
fore you buy or lease any truck. 


THE WuitE Moror Company 
CLEVELAND 1, OnIo 


wort ° SEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 


WHITE TRUCKS 
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bad time Salty. This side trim 
num”). Setting out to do likewise, Great 
Lakes Steel has recently 
mercials in which \ 


is alumi- 


sponsored com- 
‘Lulu La Lumium.” a 
lallulah-voiced aluminum bumper, is con- 
stantly banged and bent by 


a steel bumper 
with a 


strong masculine voice. Sample 
dialogue 

Lulu: Ouch! Say, big boy, why did 

you let me bump you? You've messed 


me all up. 

Steel Bumper: Oh oh, 
another dent. Look, why 
people a break? Let Great Lakes Steel 
take care of the bumpers, and you go 
back to your pots and pans, 

Word around Detroit was that other 
steel companies would soon join the fray 
and that the aluminum men were con- 
sidering bringing back Rusty and Salty 
as competition for Lulu La Lumium. 


CORPORATIONS 


Diversified Success 

In the empty expanses of Islamabad. 
the new capital that Pakistan plans to 
erect in the cool foothills of the Hima- 
layas, the first buildings scheduled to Zo 
up are a cluster of airy structures designed 
by famed U.S. Architect Edward Stone, 
Set in a cloistered water garden, the big- 
Rest of Stone's buildings will house Paki- 
stan’s first nuclear reactor one of the 
latest sales made by New York's boom- 
ing American Machine & Foundry Co, 

Fifteen years ago, AMF Was a company 
with only a handful of products ( cigarette. 
baking and stitching mac hines) and annual 
sales of about $12,000,000. Today, with 
42 plants and 19 research facilities scat- 
tered across 17 countries. AMF turns out 
products ranging from remote-controlled 
toy airplanes to ICBM launc hing systems. 
Thanks to AMF's determined pursuit of 
diversification and growth products, its 
1960 sales were $361 million, its earnings 
million. And in the glum opening 
months of 1061, the company’s sales and 
earnings hit new first-quarter highs, 

Grow or Die. AMF’s expansion is the 
work of slow-spoken, low pressured Chair- 
man Morehead Patterson 64, who took 
over the company in 1943 trom his father, 
Rufus L. Patterson, inventor of the first 
automated tobacco machine. After World 
War Il, Morehead Patterson decided that 
the company had to grow or die. Search 
ing for new products. he turned up a 
crude prototype of an automatic bowling- 
pin setter. To get the nec essary cash to 
develop the intricate gadget, Patterson 
swapped off AMF stock to acquire eight 
small companies with last-selling products. 
he Pinspotter, perfected and put on the 
market in ros1, helped to turn bowling 
into the most popular U.S. competitive 
sport, Despite keen competition from the 
Brunswick Corp., AMF has remained the 
world’s largest maker of automatic pin 
setters. With 68,000 machines already on 
lease in the U.S. (for an average annual 
gross of $68 million), AMF last week got 


Got yourself 
don't you give 


$24 


4 $3,000,000 contract to equip a new 
chain of bowling centers in the East. 
Still in pursuit of growth, AMF two 





Ben Mortin 
AMP's Patrerson 
Setting UP pins... 


years ago decided to see if the Pinspotter 
could do for bowling abroad what it has 
done in the U.S. In Britain, AMF now 
has eight Pinspotter-equipped bowling cen- 
ters in operation and another 52 
In Japan, where the 


planned. 
bowling craze is just 
beginning to hit, the company has con- 
tracted to automate 100 new lanes, in 
cluding a new center in Korakuen Park 
Tokyo's equivalent of Yankee Stadium. 
In Australia, the first year’s production of 
AMF’s Sydney Pinspotter factory is al 
ready sold out. In all, AMF has installed 
or on order 2,800 Pinspotters in 17 foreign 
countries, counts on the nascent global 
bowling boom to substantially increase its 
1960 overseas sales of $22 million. To 
expand its line of recreational equipment 





BOWLING Promotion IN Tokyo 





... for still bigger games. 
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Take the work and mess 


out of washing floors! 


NEW HOOVER 
FLOOR WASHER-DRYER 

























2t Washes floors and vacuums up 
the scrub water 


2»# Floors are cleaner because they're 
washed with nothing but clean water 


zt Nozzle swivels to go into corners 
and under low furniture 


Now you can get rid of mops, buckets, 
and hard work! Hoover’s new Electric 
Floor Washer-Dryer washes floors and 
vacuums them dry—quickly and eas- 
ily. Kitchen, bathroom, family room 
—bare floors all over the house. The 
Hoover puts only clean water and de- 
tergent on the floor—gets the dirt a 
mop can’t pick up. Your hands never 
touch water. End the dirtiest job in 
your house with a Hoover Electric 
Floor Washer-Dryer. 


_, See it demonstrated—cash in 
it on your Buyer's Dividend. 


HOOVER ELECTRIC 
FLOOR WASHER-DRYER 


...BY THE MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS HOOVER VACUUM CLEANERS 
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| AMF has bought W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 
(tread rubber, scuba gear), Ben Hogan 
Co. (golfing equipment). and Wen-Mac 
Corp. (engine-powered toy airplanes ). 

Fight Against Fat. In the defense field, 
AMF is the builder of the launching silos 
for the Titan and Atlas ICBMs, has also 
developed the rail-car launching system 
for the solid-fueled Minuteman ICBM. 
In nuclear energy, the company is running 
neck and neck with General Dynamics as 
the world’s largest suppliers of research 
reactors, has already installed 21 reactors 
from Japan to Portugal, and is negotiat- 
ing to set up two more in South America. 
At the instigation of Carter Burgess, 45 
onetime president of TWA, who became 
AMP's president in 1958. the company is 
also developing equipment to speed air- 
port handling of jet aircraft, is currently 
testing a tractor that can push jetliners 
at go m.p.h., and also provide the electric 
power to start them. 

Is there another Pinspotter in AMP's 
future? Chairman Patterson cautiously ad- 
mits to the hope that perhaps the firm's 
intensive research into purifying brackish 
and fouled water might produce another 
product breakthrough. “Companies, like 
people,” says Patterson, “get arteriosclero- 
sis. My job is to see that AMF doesn't.” 
He sometimes hires promising young men 
even if he has no immediate job for 
them. But, says Patterson, “I never hire 
a man unless he knows more than I do. 
That way, they push me instead of my 
having to push them.” 


BUSINESS ETHICS 
The Road Back 


Collusive as they once may have been, 
General Electric and Westinghouse have 
gone their separate ways in treating execu- 
tives involved in the great electrical price- 
fixing conspiracy. Westinghouse kept on 
its indicted executives at their old jobs 
and salaries, arguing that “no further 
penalties would serve any useful purpose.” 
G.E. forced out all 16 of its indicted 
executives and demoted some 30 others 
involved, Last week three cashiered G.E. 
executives found new bosses. 

William S, Ginn, 45. former G.E. vice 
president and the highest G.E. officer to be 
indicted (he got 30 days in jail), became 
assistant to the president of Philadelphia's 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Co., in charge of 
new-product research. He obviously took 
a hefty pay cut from his former G.E. 
salary of $125,000, since Baldwin's Presi- 
dent McClure Kelley himself gets a mere 
$76,200. Lewis J. Burger, 49, a G.E. divi- 
sion manager before he went off to jail, 
was elected president of LeTourneau 
Westinghouse Co., a subsidiary of West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co. that makes con- 
struction and earth-moving equipment. 
Frank E. Stehlik. a G.E. general manager 
who got a suspended sentence, was hired 
by Philco Corp. as manager of its com- 
munications and weapons division. Two 
other indicted G.E. executives have also 
landed jobs. and one has retired. Ten ex- 
G.E. men are still searching for companies 

! that will let bygones be bygones. 
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Echoes from underground explosions 
come through surface geophones or 
“mikes,” are recorded on tape by O 
G. Erich, the Obser ver, in a specially 
built recording truck. In the picture at 
the top of the page, Jay Boring, Chief 
of Field Party 9, discusses drilling 
operations with Employers Mutuals 
Safety Engineer Wayne Bryant (right). 


* * * 


The helpful service Mr. Sorge writes 
about is available through every one 
of the 138 offices of Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau. We write all 
forms of fire, group health and acci- 
dent, and casualty insurance (in- 
cluding automobile). We are one of 
the largest and most experienced 
underwriters in the field of work- 
men’s compensation. Consult your 
telephone directory for the nearest 
Employers Mutuals representative 
or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 





Employers 














Holes are drilled in a pattern to hold explosive charges in oil exploration. 


Wausau Story 


by BART W. SORGE, President, United Geophysical Corporation, Pasadena, California 


“Our work is to 
explore beneath 
the earth’s surface 
to locate petro- 
leum and minerals. 

““Geophysical 
exploration is a 
science. It de- 
mands experience, constant re- 
search, advanced technical 
equipment. It is exacting work. 

“It's exciting work too. It takes 
us everywhere, over every kind of 
terrain, in all kinds of weather. 
Around the world, and from one 
end of this country to the other, 
we've got field parties—40 of them 
in all—each one meeting different 
problems. And even at one loca- 
tion, the problems are seldom the 
same two days in a row. 

“How can we maintain an effec- 


Mutuals of Wausau 


PIONEER UNDERWRITER OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN AMERICA 
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tive safety program for our men 
under these conditions? It isn’t 
easy. In fact, I say it couldn’t be 
done without the kind of help we 
get from our insurance carrier, 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 
“Employers Mutuals helps us 
take the proper approach to safety, 
combining their experience with 
ours to lay down basic rules that 
are practical and beneficial. Their 
safety engineers are available in 
any state we’re working. Together 
we've built a safety record that any 
business might envy. And we’ve 
saved money too. We are thor- 
oughly sold on the service of 
Employers Mutuals. I recommend 
that business men explore the help 
Employers Mutuals people offer. 
You'll agree with us: “They're good 
people to do business with’.” 
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The Super Maxfli is a no-nonsense golf ball. It does only one thing—and 
does it with excellence. The Super Maxfli helps you play the best game of 
golf in your power. Every time out. 


The Super Maxfli won ite first major tournament when it was just eight 
days old. It’s won friends ever since for distance and consistent accuracy. 
You'll like the way it stays so white so long, too. Honest. 


SUPER MAXFLI 


Sold only in pro shops. 
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ined with fine cabinetry made by Drexel. Its 
walnut charm ideally suits the way you like to 
2s Declaration®, one of Drexel’s famed furni- 
At Motorola dealers, or fine furniture and 
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MILESTONES 


Died. Tony Bettenhauser 44. stoch 


crew-cl iuto racer. tw time U.S. bi 








Died. Gary Cooper, 60. lova conic 
veteran of 59 movies: of cancer: in Hol- 


Ivwood (see SHow BUSINESS 


Died. Dallas E. Winslow. 68, a Michi 
gan farm boy who quit school in the sixth 
gr ide to become a piano-key hitter, bought 
i gas station on the installment plan, in- 
vested the pronits in a Detroit pool hall 
ind then began buying up faltering busi- 
* finally organizing a multimillion- 
dollar net of farm machine. lawn mower 
and auto parts factories under the parent 
Mast-Foos Co., of which he was president 


nesses 


until his death; of complications follow 
ing surgery tor lung cancer: in Detroit. 
On the theory that “happy employees do 
i better job,” during his last 4o years in 
business Winslow deluged his delighted 
workers with $14 million worth of Shet 
land ponies dental plates Chesterfield 
coats, furniture, and 6,500 new cars. 


Died. Bernard E. (“Sell ‘em Ben") 
Smith, 73, onetime $3-a-week Wall Street 
delivery boy who made and lost thousands 
on market tips, parlayed a string of good 
ones into a $150,000 New York Stock 
Exchange seat in 1926 reportedly made 
$1o million selling short in 1930: of com 


plications following heart surgery; in 
Houston. Smith earned his nickname 
when the market collapsed on “Black 


Thursday.” Oct. 24, 1929. by rushing into 


his office shouting Sell ‘em. They're not 
worth anything. 





Died. Carmel Snow 73. petite, peppery 
editor in chief of Harper's B w from 
1932 to 1957, who helped spread the fame 


of Dior, Balenciaga and Chanel, won 
decorations from the French and Italian 
governments for popularizing their fash 
ion industries; of a heart attack: in 


Manhattan. 


Died. James Ford Bell. 8 i lling 
executive's son, who in 1928 merged four 
faltering companies to fort General 
Mills, now world’s largest miller, as Pres 
ident and Chairman from its birth until 
his retirement in 1947 made it a house 
wife’s boon by marketing a pantrvful of 
prepared foods (Wheaties) and baking 
materials (Betty Crocker cake mixes) 
later entered such diverse fields as in 
dustrial chemicals, precision instruments 
high-altitude research balloons: of a heart 


isease; in Minneapolis, 
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“Ll won John back from his putter—with 


Rum-on-the-Rocks” 
huim-on-the-hocks 


says Ann Ross, who discovered the magic lure of dry rum in Puerto Rico. 
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Fort Howard Paper Products are there! 


J In efficient plants and offices throughout the country, you'll find 
Fort Howard Paper Towels. Wiping your wet hands is proof of 
their greater drying quality! And, if you have management 
responsibilities, you should know that these paper products 
Fort Howard Towels, Tissue, and Napkins—can usually cut 
maintenance costs appreciably while upholding service standards 


That’s because Fort Howard makes so many grades and packs, 





permitting you to select the quality and price best suited to you 
needs. For help in choosing the best sanitary paper products for your 


requirements, consult your nearby Fort Howard distributor. 
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Two True Sounds from Dixie 


THE MORNING AND THE EveNING (248 
pp.|)—Joan Williams—Atheneum ($4). 

THe Moviecoer (241 pp.) — Walker 
Percy—Knopf ($3.95). 


It is always a surprise to find a good 
first novel, but it never is surprising to 
find that it comes from the South. From 
Harper Lee. whose To Kill a Mockingbird 
won this year's Pulitzer Prize. the list runs 
back to writers of remarkable quality, 
William Styron. Truman Capote. Car- 
son McCullers, Eudora Welty, Katherine 
Anne Porter are but a few whose first fic- 
tion showed them to be in full command 
of talents that some novelists fail to 
achieve in a lifetime. How do they get 
that way? Is it. as Author Lee has sug- 
gested, that the South is the last refuge of 
eccentrics in America? Or is it that the 
South is the only region in America with 
a lingering memory of aristocracy and a 
true tragic sense born of defeat? “The 
South,” as Allen Tate puts it, “has had 
reverses that permit her people to imagine 
what they might have been and only thus 
can people discover what they are.” 

Two more first novels by Southern 
writers prove that, whatever the reason, 
the literary phenomenon continues. 

Cruelty & Indifference. Joan Williams, 
32. now lives in Connecticut. but she 
remembers her small-town Southern youth 
with remarkable precision. The Morning 
and the Evening is a carefully controlled 
yarn, which has as its hero the village 
idiot of a small Mississippi town. What 
seems at first like another Southern Goth- 
i¢ construction, with heartstrings quickly 
becomes something more important. No 
near-helpless, mute man of go can arouse 
an emotion much stronger than pity but 
the reactions of neighbors to his helpless- 
ness and his own vulnerability to cruelty 
can tell a great deal about man’s eternal 
debt to his fellows. 

Mute Jake suffers little from cruelty 
actually; boys chase him, loafers of no 
great intelligence use him as the butt 
for broad humorous gibes. But when his 
older brother runs out on the family and 
his widowed mother dies, the small com- 
munity becomes their brother's keeper. 
They fail him. most of them. and after 
their effort to shuck him off onto the 
insane asylum collapses, the deeper trage- 
dy follows. Author Williams is talking 
about the failure of human responsibility 
not through vindictiveness but through 
indifierence, She does it with sureness. 
for she knows her villagers and she knows 
even more importantly, that when a man 
has failed another man, he has failed 
himself even worse. 

Despair & Humor. Walker Percy, 44. 
is the nephew of William Alexander Perc y, 
who wrote Lanterns on the Levee. one of 
this century's most readable books about 
the South, and something of value clearly 

as rubbed off onto the younger man, 
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Nove.ist WILLIAMS 
Something about the South 


Author Percy appears, his first time out 
clothed in originality, intelligence and a 
fierce regard for man’s fate. In The Mov- 
iegoer, he writes about New Orleans and 
the surrounding countryside as though he 
had created it. but that is almost the least 
of his virtues, The main fact is that his 
theme—the despair that attacks number- 
people in their inmost minds—is 
handled with just the right degree of 
seriousness and humor, of rancor and 
indifference. 

Binx Bolling is just short of 30. of 
good family. a veteran of the Korean War 


less 


Novewist Percy 
produces literary quality. 





and a securities salesman with a nice 
knack for calling the turns in his trade. 
His surface trouble is that life seems like 
a chronic sickness, his fear is of defeat 
by “everydayness.” Life around him seems 
fat, genial, kindly—and stupid. “Men are 
dead, dead, dead; and the malaise has 
settled like a fallout and what people 
really fear is not that the bomb will 
fall but that the bomb will not fall...” 
Comfortable, well-heeled Binx habitually 
sleeps with his secretaries and finds that 
the movies are a deeper reality than 
the life around him. But sex and movies 
are not enough, and always vaguely he 
is engaged in a search for some deeper 
reality, a card of identity to get him 
through better doors than his walletful 
of credit cards can. 

Author Percy, a natural writer. has a 
rare talent for making his people. Negro. 
Jew or Southern aristocrat, look and 
sound us though they were being seen and 
heard for the first time by anyone. 


Unpeaceful Coexistence 


Russia AND West Unper Lenin 
AND STALIN (411 pp.}—George F. Ken 


nan—Atlantic-Little, Brown ($5.75). 


On one of the early shaky days of the 
Bolshevik regime. Lenin dashed off a one- 
sentence scrawl to a meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee; “1 request that my vote 
be added in favor of the acceptance of 
potatoes and arms from the bandits of 
Anglo-French imperialism.’ Short months 
before, Woodrow Wilson had rhetorically 
hailed the promise of the Russian revolu- 
tion; “Does not every American feel that 
assurance has been added to our hope for 
the future peace of the world by the 
wonderful and heartening things that have 
been happening within the last few weeks 
in Russia? Here is a fit partner for a 
league of honor.” 

These two statements epitomize per- 
sistent attitudes in the relationships of 
Russia and the West. Ranging over the 
period 1917-45. George F. Kennan. U.S. 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia and onetime 
(1952) Ambassador to Russia, finds that 
the Russians were guided, more often than 
not, by cynical opportunism and undis- 
guised hostility. The West, on the other 
hand, was often misguided by a parochial 
naiveté and idealism. Author Kennan be- 
lieves that there is more than disillusion- 
ment to be learned from four decades of 
troubled co-existence, though his book 
tends to prove the opposite. Based on a 
series of lectures at Oxford and Harvard 
Russia and the West Under Lenin and 
Stalin (a June Book-of-the-Month Club 
choice) is essentially a blackboard book 
full of popularized history and a liberal 
use of teacher's pointer. Two major les- 
1) the West should not 
allow moralizing or dogmatic thinking to 
keep it from a flexible strategy; 2) with 
due caution, the West can count on a 
relatively restrained Kremlin line. Even 
readers who bridle at the dangers inher- 
ent in both propositions will find the 
Kennan line beguilingly argued, the style 
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invariably graceful, and the scholarship 
illuminating. 

Dangers of Intervention. The lessons 
begin with World War I. If the Allies had 
agreed to a negotiated peace in early 1917, 
instead of insisting on Germany's uncon- 
ditional surrender, there might never have 
Communist Russia, argues Ken- 
nan, riding his favorite thesis. It was the 
strain of the war effort against Germany 
that toppled Czarist Russia into complete 
anarchy. When the Bolsheviks seized pow- 
er. calumny poisoned communication be- 
tween Russia and the West. Many West- 
erners strongly believed that the Bolshe- 
viks were German agents. For their part 
the Bolsheviks looked for an imminent 
worldwide socialist revolution and dis- 
missed the war as capitalist insanity. Yet 
it was the war, and only the war 
Kennan, that led to the botched and ill- 
conceived Allied intervention in Russian 
territory during 1918- Current Soviet 
historians affect to believe that the token 
Allied forces represented a concerted cap- 
italist plot to crush the infant Soviet 
state. Actually, the Allies had thousands 
of tons of military supplies at Archangel 
and Vladivostok that they wished to pro- 
tect and salvage. 

The net effect of intervention, as Au- 
thor Kennan sees it, was simply to solid- 
ify popular support of the Bolsheviks at 
a time when a score of separate Russian 
governments were contesting Lenin’s right 
Russian The Literary 
Digest pronounced an epitaph over the 
whole policy of intervention that is still 
pertinent despite its rather awkward style 
might have liked us 
had intervened Some 
disliked us less if we had 
more. But having concluded that we in- 
tended to intervene no more nor no less 
than we actually did had any 
use for us at all.” 

Bees at the Summit. During the ‘20s 
by shortsightedly snubbing the fledgling 
Weimar Republic, the Western powers 
drove “the two naughty boys of Europe,’ 
Germany and Russia, into the temporary 
agreement of the Rapallo Treaty. This was 
the direct byproduct of a 1922 summit 


been a 





says 





to rule on soil, 


more if we 
have 


some 
might 
intervened 


nob« 





conference at Genoa, which confirmed a 
distaste and distrust for summit diplo- 
macy that Kennan already felt One 


sees the senior statesmen harried, pressed 
groaning under the spotlight of publicity 
under the physical and 
nervous strength, flitting from problem to 


limitations of 


problem like bees from one flower to an- 
other, hoping always that some sort of 
pollination will spring from their magic 
touch. 

Che Western powers awoke in the late 
find Russians and Germans to- 
gether again, the twin monsters of Stalin 
ind Hitler linked by the Nazi-Soviet pact. 
By then, the West was too weak to defeat 
either of these adversaries without the 
help of the other: “As early as the late 
1930s. no clean moral victory for the West 
was any longer in the cards. Only the 


jos to 


very strong, or those so weak that they do 
not choose to compete in terms of power 
can enjoy the luxury of acting purely in 








STatin & KHRUSHCHEY (1937) 
Forever immunized against one-ism? 


the name of ideals; the others have to 
make their compromises.” 

Friends Complicate. Too many com- 
promises and concessions were offered 
Stalin during World War II, argues Ken- 
nan, especially for his unneeded help 
against Japan. Yet it was not Yalta, but 
the Red Army, Kennan insists, that made 
Stalin the master of eastern Europe. Here 
Kennan 
puts serious blame on the policy of un 
conditional surrender, for this meant that 
the war could not be over until Allied and 
Russian actually met—and_ the 
Russians got farther faster. 

For all his aggrandizement of 
power, Stalin was no diplomatic seer. His 
misjudgment of Hitler—he did not believe 


like countless other critics 
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Smith Hempstone, 
Chicago Daily News 


**Never heard of Ruanda-Urundi? You will. It’s a next door neighbor to the 
Congo, scheduled to gain independence in 1962. And it all adds up to 
trouble. 

“Right now two hostile tribes, the Bahutus and the lordly 7-foot Watusis 
(above) are in an uneasy truce. The Belgians are there too, trying to keep 
some semblance of order. But if they leave as scheduled in 1962, tribal 
warfare figures to start right in. 

“It could be the Congo all over again,” writes Daily News correspondent 
Smith Hempstone. He ought to know. Africa is his beat. This month his 
exclusive dispatches from this troubled land won him the Sigma Delta Chi 
award for distinguished Foreign Correspondence. 

Hempstone is typical of a/l Chicago Daily News Foreign Service corre- 
spondents. These men do more than report the news. They tell you why it 
happened and whut to expect next. Today, readers of 60 American news- 
papers read the daily dispatches of the Chicago Daily News Foreign Service. 


Chicago Daily News 


Marshall Field, Jr., Publisher 
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that the Nazis would attack Russia—cost 
the Russians 20 million lives. There is a 
rude if ludicrous poetic justice in the 
spectacle of poker-faced Molotoy, ‘‘a man 
with the physique of the old-time barroom 
bouncer” querying the German ambassa- 
dor with bewildered pathos—*“Can it real- 
ly be that we have deserved this?”—as 
German tanks roared across the Russian 
frontier in June 1941. Ironically, Stalin 
achieved some of his greediest bargaining 
coups—Manchurian railways, Port Arthur 
—only to have to cede them later to his 
proud and touchy ally Red China. 

Red China will permanently alter the 
Russian future, in Kennan’s view: “Peo- 
ple who have only enemies don’t know 
what complications are; for that, you 





have to have friends; and these the Soviet | 


government, thank God. now has.” Ken- 
nan hopefully thinks that, as a modern 
reincarnation of the murderous Ivan the 
Terrible, Stalin may have immunized the 
Soviet state against Stalinism. He believes 
that Khrushchev is the effect. and not the 
cause, of “the thaw.” 

Put Away Absolutes. In general, Ken- 
nan is brilliant in his criticism of the 
unconditional surrender viewpoint, the 
belief in summit conferences, and similar 
fetishes of U.S. policy. He is considerably 
less convincing in his case for the rela- 
tively “moderate” Russian line, and there 
seems to be a distinct danger that belief 
in such moderation could become the kind 
of inflexible tenet that Kennan himself 
considers so dangerous. The sum of his 
advice to the U.S. is to keep talking to 
the Russians while watching and waiting 

but he never suggests what to watch 
and to wait for. He merely pleads over and 
over with Americans to stop being inflex- 
ible and moralistic and start being relativ- 
ist and realistic: “We must, as the Biblical 
phrase goes, put away childish things: and 
among these childish things the first to 
£0, in my opinion, should be self-idealiza- 
tion and the search for absolutes in world 
affairs: for absolute security, absolute 
amity, absolute harmony, Let us not repeat 
the mistake of believing that either good 
or evil is total. No other people, as a 
whole, is entirely our enemy. No people 
at all—not even ourselves—is entirely 
our friend.” 


Short Notices 


A Severeo Heao, by Iris Murdoch 
(248 pp.; Viking; $3.95), leaves little 
doubt that adultery would be even more 
popular than it is but for the fact that it 
involves a more exacting set of rules than 
marriage itself. Oxford Philosophy Don Iris 
Murdoch has written a novel about adul- 
tery so complex and involuted as to sug- 


gest an anthropologist’s chart of the mat- | 


ing patterns of a tribe at once polygamous 
and polyandrous. Among the wholly amor- 
al cast of characters: Martin Lynch-Gib- 
bon, an elegant but asthmatic London 
wine merchant, who is also the novel's 
narrator; his blonde wife Antonia: his 
black-haired mistress, Georgie; their joint 
analyst, Anderson Palmer, a smooth, pros- 
perous Freudian who, despite a “big white 
American smile,” is also something of a 
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warlock and misleads both women from 
couch to bed; Palmer's sister, Dr. Honor 
Klein, a notable witch and anthropologist 
given to fingering a samurai sword while 
talking of herself as a severed head (see 
Freud on Medusa, a character hopefully 
prompts the reader). Lynch-Gibbon, a 
glutton for grief. is, of course. transfixed 
by this menacing Gorgon. By what black 
psychological thimbleriggery their union 
is achieved—despite innumerable obsta- 
cles of which incest appears to be the 
least—is too intricate to be described. A 
mythological key is provided on the nov- 
el’s last page. 

Author Murdoch’s intelligence, both as 
critic and novelist (The Flight from the 
Enchanter, The Sandcastle ), is above ques- 
tion. But this sophisticated shocker seems 
to have little point beyond the homely 
moral that those who think life would be 
simpler without moral rules are very sim- 
ple indeed. Also, the great uncouched ma- 
jority may well find food for the suspicion 
that—in some hands—psychiatry may in- 
volve demonological matters leading not 
to a liberation of the mind but to some- 
thing closer to a witches’ Sabbath. 


A Journey to Martecumse, by Robert 
Lewis Taylor (424 pp.: Doubleday; 
$5.95), like the author’s Pulitzer prize- 
winning Travels of Jaimie McPheeters, is 
a parody that echoes Tom Sawyer, Huck- 
leberry Finn and Life on the Mississippi. 
Basically, it is a stunt that may appeal to 
fanciers of literary ventriloquism. Like 
Tom Sawyer, Davey Burnie is an orphan 
with a pesky aunt who keeps scrubbing 
out his ears. Like Huck. Davey has a Negro 
pal, name of Commercial Appeal. Unfor- 
tunately, Commercial Appeal is killed in 
an early burst of Ku Klux Klan violence 
in Kentucky in the 1880s and cannot sail 
down the Mississippi with Davey. But 
down the Mississippi Davey does go, with 
his Uncle Jim, a cigar-smoking Civil War 
veteran and college man learned in the 
classic lore of “a number of deceased 
nuisances like Horace and Socrates and 
Pluto.” Other passengers: Zeb, an old 
family detainer fond of saying “howsom- 
ever’: Dr, Ewing T. Snodgrass, an en- 
gaging purveyor of something called Dis- 
tilled Essence of Spooju (43°¢ alcohol, 
37°, swamp water), who strikingly re- 
sembles W. C. Fields; and the doctor's 
nubile daughter Millie. 

The kind of minstrel humor this crew 
indulges in makes A Journey to Mate- 
cumbe seem like a floating company of 
Show Boat. For the rest. there is a whole 
passel of adventures—riverboat gamblers, 
Creole bar girls, a caddish impostor who 
has filched an entire plantation. Davey is 
beaten with a bull whip, stalked by Semi- 
nole Indians. and gets seasick from 
Natchez to Mobile. With all that, Author 
Taylor is not too tired to include plenty 
of “descripty passages.” In Huckleberry 
Finn, Mark Twain wrote a boy's book 
that fascinated adults; in Matecumbe, 
Author Taylor has written a book for 
adults that may possibly appeal to boys 

except that they don’t: hardly make 
that kind of boy any more. 
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1390 White is specially formulated to Protect new 
or old unpainted galvanized metal surfaces 











Construction equipment users help defeat Long-wearing Rust-Oleum coatings beaut fy Major truckin 
Old Man Weather with Rust-Oleum Speedy-Dry and protect costly water tanks to lower main Rust 
coatings in a broad range of colors tenance costs for industry and municipality 





@ lines and carriers rely upon 
wv bright attractive ¢ $ to resist 
weathering, abrasion, and road grime 


RUST-OLEUM 


mimestncrmciony = => 7 








: Ce @ 8 
cetvery te entre ; t « > 2 , X al 
Me “ KU FREE! wrt tor compet erature 


Apply Rust-Oleum 7 
over the sound rus 
and wirebrushing rust scale 

ll Specially-processed fish oil! Sapte 
penetrates rust to bare metal. Follow up . ty 
desired Rust-Oleum 

a$ you protect 


RUST- 


| 





OLEUM CORPORATION e« 2408 OAKTON STREET, 


@ rust 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Rust-Oleum is distinctive 








RK 
a5 your own fingerprint ces Thore are imitations, but only one Rust-Oleum 








Rain can't dampen the spirits of Cresian 
suit* repels wrinkle resist puckering 
steady drizzie. You stay t 


Aq 


acrylic fiber. Tr Haspel “Forget it Miss Brown that’s Formica®.” It has 
at the sags eve f cs € ut unscathed ) A fur 


rim while the ironin board ather 





Leave work in your wake 
Reinforced La 
as a clamshel 


with a boat of Laminac olyester plasti Paper gets wet, stays strong with Parez 
ina ake boat teely t ind watertight Parez, thi { able batt at ot re 
You an. forget about far and 


caulking. fa apart whe wet 
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A MAN’S GUIDE TO MODERN LIVING... FROM CYANAMID CHEMISTRY 
Clothes of Creslan for effortless good looks, brawny hut beautiful Formica’ decorative 
laminate, boating that’s all fun and no work, surprising new products of paper. These four, 
and 6,000 more ways to modern living, come to you from creative Cyanamid chemistry. 





TIME LISTINGS 





-. CINEMA 


The Bridge (in German). The tragedy 
of seven teen-age German boys thrown 
into the front lines as human sandbags 
two days before the end of World War II. 

Mein Kampf. A searing documentary of 
the rise and fall of Hitler's Germany that 
catalogues in gruesome detail man’s or- 
ganized inhumanity to man. Culled from 
newspapers, Nazi propaganda Pictures, 
Wehrmacht battle films, and secret-police 
footage. 

La Dolce Vita (in Italian). The road to 
hell in this case is Rome’s Via Veneto, and 
it is paved with the good intentions of a 
fOssip reporter, who slides into corruption 
during three screen hours divided equally 
between boredom and skillfully done 
scenes of moral decay. 

Days of Thrills and Laughter. Comedy 
and heroics, silent and violent, with Char- 
lie Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks, e¢ al. 

Shadows. Actor-Turned-Director John 
Cassavetes’ crude, sometimes trite. but 
powerful improvisation of interracial love 
among Manhattan's young have-nots, 


TELEVISION 


Wed., May 17 

Perry Como’s Music Hall (NBC. 9-10 
p.m.).° Guests—those with their eyes 
open—are Don Ameche, Frances Lang- 
ford, Brenda Lee. Color. 

The United States Steel Hour (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.). “The Leonardi Code,” a 
backstage melodrama about murder and 
mind reading, with Sally Ann Howes and 
Barry Morse. 


Thurs., May 18 
Ernie Kovacs Special (ABC, 10:30-1 
p.m.). A series of improvisations, includ- 
ing sketches on TV and movie stars, writ- 
ten, produced and directed by Kovacs. 
The star: Kovacs, 


Fri., May 19 
Eyewitness to History (CBS, 10:30-11 
p.m.), One of the week's major news sto- 
ries, told by network reporters with Walter 
Cronkite as anchor man, 


Sat., May 20 

ABC’s Wide World of Sports (4:30-7 
p.m.). The world series of British soccer: 
the final cup match between the Totten- 
ham Hotspurs and Leicester City. 

Triple Crown Race (CBS, 5:30-6 p.m.). 
The Preakness. 

The Nation’s Future (NBC, 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). “Is A Durable Peace with the So- 
viets Possible?” Saturday Review Editor 
Norman Cousins says yes; Leo Cherne, 
executive director of the Research Insti- 
tute of America, says no. 


Sun., May 21 

Major League Baseball (NBC, 2:00 to 
conclusion). White Sox v. Red Sox. In 
color, and only in non-major-league areas. 

Eichmann on Trial (ABC, 4-4:30 p.m.). 
Correspondents are Yale Newman and 
Marvin Levin. 

Twentieth Century (CBS. 6:30-7 p.m.). 
“The Fall of China,” narrated by Walter 
Cronkite. Repeat. 


* All times E.D.T, 
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Walt Disney Presents (ABC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). Wonders of the water worlds, 
caught by Disney's photographers. 

Winston Churchill—The Valiant Years 
(ABC, 10;30-11 p.m.). Yalta, Richard 
Burton reads Churchill's words, and Gary 
Merrill narrates. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


Carnival! The vintage movie Lili, with 
a touch of Liliom, makes a musical that 
is often, but not always. worthy of its 
exclamation mark. Anna Maria Alber- 
ghetti is the waif, and Pierre Olaf a su- 
perb clown. 

Becket. Arthur Kennedy as the arch- 
bishop and Sir Laurence Olivier now play- 
ing a formidable Henry II. 

A Far Country. The early years of 
Freud are presented in an imperfect but 
successful marriage of document and dra- 


ma. Steven Hill and Kim Stanley come up | 


both excellent. 

Big Fish, Little Fish. A has-been editor 
is surrounded by never-weres in this hon- 
est but sometimes labored comedy about 
the sour smell of false success. 

Mary, Mary. Playwright Jean Kerr jabs 
deftly, but gently, at a great many con- 
temporary targets, including female hu- 
morists too witty for their own good. 
With Barbara Bel Geddes. 

The Devil's Advocate. An effective, 
high-purposed but flawed adaptation of 
the Morris L. West novel; Leo Genn is 
the emotionless monsignor who in his in- 
vestigation of an unorthodox candidate 
for sainthood (Edward Mulhare) is en- 
meshed in humanity. 

Irma La Douce. Elizabeth Seal is the 
piquant British star of this slight, jaunty 
French comedy about a warmhearted 
prostitute 

All the Way Home. This adaptation of 
James Agee’s Pulitzer Prize novel about 
his Tennessee boyhood is sometimes less 
than a play, but always vividly playable. 

Also recommended: Rhinoceros, Came- 
lot, A Taste of Honey, Advise and Consent. 


Off Broadway 


The Blacks. A white man’s savage and 
provocative attempt, by French  Play- 
wright Jean Genet, to depict Negroes’ 
ideas of whites, and white men’s views 
of these ideas. 

Other back-alley art worth the trip: 
Under Milk Wood, a fresh retelling of 
life in the village Dylan Thomas wag- 
gishly named Llareggub; The American 
Dream, Edward Albee’s dissection of 
modern man; In. the Jungle of Cities, 
Bertolt’ Brecht’s intriguing early effort; 
Hedda Gabler, an excellent production of 
the Ibsen classic; The Connection, a re- 
lentlessly realistic study of narcotics and 
nihilists: and the durable Brecht-Weill- 
Blitzstein classic, The Threepenny Opera. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


The Age of Reason, by Harold Nicol- 
son, Catherine the Great, Jonathan Swift, 
John Wesley and a score of other 18th 
century movers and shapers are laved 
more in the warm glow of idiosyncrasy 





ia WAS A MISERABLE summer in New 
York State, anyway, that summer of 
1816—poor weather through July and 
August, there were forest fires, and a 
September frost ruined what hardy 
vegetation had survived. That was the 
year the American army began construc- 
tion of a fort at Rouse’s Point, though 
the War of 1812 was over, and a rather 
shaky peace existed between our two 
countries, Ill-fated fort! To their em- 
barrassment, surveyors discovered that 
it was being built on soil that plainly 
belonged to the Crown. . . someone had 
erred in calculating the boundary line. 
Never mind. Twenty-five years later, the 
boundary was changed back to suit the 
error, and once again the fort was in 
U.S. territory. By that time nobody cared 
very much, although building was taken 
up sporadically whenever tempers rose. 
Tools were finally downed permanently 
in 1870 and, in 1908, stone from the north 
wall was used as fill for the Rouse’s 
Point-Alburg Bridge. 





Well, we've long since 
ceased building forts pointed 
ateach other and we proudly 
share this “longest un- 
defended border in the 
world,” the casiest one for 
you to cross, May we bring 
you up to date on the regu- 
lations and invite you to visit 
us this summer: You don't 
need a passport, if you're a 
citizen or permanent resident of the United 
States; just proper identification. There’s no 
fee for the Traveller's Vehicle Permit for 
your car, which is good for up to six months. 
lrailers don’t require separate permits. Your 
driver's licence is valid while you're vacation- 
ing in Canada. Pleasure boats may enter for 
a period of six months under permit obtain- 
able ata customs port of entry. You do not 
need a federal permit to possess rifles, shot- 
guns or fishing tackle in Canada, though 
you'll need a licence to hunt or fish. 
ae 

Cats can come in with you Scot-free. 
Dogs need vaccination certificates. Birds 
are complicated, but our booklet 
“Border Crossing Information” will tell 
you all about them, too. 


The best thing about our border is that 
it’s so near. You probably live within 
hours of it. Won’t you come see the other 
side this summer? Let us send you a 
preview: write The Canadian Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau, Dept.B.C., Ottawa, 
Canada, for colorful vacation literature. 


we 


CANADA 


BUDA 


CROSSING 


INFORMATION 
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“| read SPORTS 


ILLUSTRATED 
every week 
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—and depend on. 
our sole advertising 
medium for Varsity 
Town Clothes”. 


A. L. Bowman, Jr., Vice-President 
H. A. Seinsheimer Co. 


A. L. Bowman can speak of pin 
stripes and striped bass with equal 
enthusiasm. He exemplifies the “face 
of leadership’ in America today that 
combines an active interest in the 
world of sport, with its challenge 
and competition, and a successful 
career in the world of business, with 
its challenge and competition. 

In the more than 950,000 Sports 
ILLUSTRATED households the median 
annual income is $10,835 (one of 
the highest of all magazines); me- 
dian age of the household head is 
42 (one of the lowest). Almost 
87% of these household heads are 
in business or the professions, with 
a third of those in business already 
in top management. 

People of this stripe buy better 
clothes and have more occasions to 
wear them. Says Bowman: ‘‘Sports 
ILLUSTRATED captures the audience 
we want for Varsity Town Clothes. 
We have spent all our national ad- 
vertising dollars with you since the 
start of your magazine.” 

He's not alone in his regard for 
Sports ILLUSTRATED, which in 1960 
was second only to Life in mens- 
wear advertising revenue; and 5th 
among all U. S. magazines in pages 
of consumer advertising. 
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than in the cold light of 100% accuracy. 
The author writes in the witty and amus 
ing fashion of a male Nancy Mitford 

The Brothers M, by Tom Stacey. A 
deeply felt and deeply disturbing first 
novel about an oddly matched pair of 
students, McNair (white) and Musaka 
(black), who are known at Oxford as the 
“brothers” until the color line and an 
African journey turn them into Cain and 
Abel. 

Phaedra and Figaro, translated respec 
tively by Robert Lowell and Jacques Bar- 
zun. The fiery Racine tragedy and the 
bubbling Beaumarchais comedy are both 
superbly restored to the attention of the 
modern reader. 

Some People, Places, and Things That 
Will Not Appear in My Next Novel, by 
John Cheever. Mapped by an author who 
claims that it is hell, this is the physically 
and morally split-level world of wry self- 
questioning success and tepidly rebellious 
domesticity 

Lanterns and Lances, by James Thur- 
ber. Tongue twisters, riddles, puns, palin 
dromes, and the war between the sexes 
acrobatically presented by that old master 
of reverse English: Semaj Rebruth, 

Snake Man, by Alan Wykes. More re 
markable than any of the rare snakes 
he has captured is C.J.P. lonides, a legend 
ary eccentric who displays all the in- 
stincts of the aristocrat and no trace of 
the gentleman 

The Proverb and Other Stories, by Mar- 
cel Aymé. In the hands of this artful 
French writer, pictures become edible, peo- 
ple lapse into “temporary death,” fathers 
take their sons’ exams, and art itself be- 
comes the science of the impossible 

The Odyssey. Robert Fitzgerald trans 
lates into the crisp, demotic argot of today 
the tale of wily Odysseus 

The French Revolution, by Georges Per 
noud and Sabine Flaissier 
loid of the Terror culled from some 50,000 
eyewitness accounts, 


Best Sellers 


( ¥ previously included in 


Time's choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 
1. The Agony and the Ecstasy, 
Stone (1) 
» 2. The Last of the Just, 
Schwarz-Bart (2) 

3. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (5) 
4 A Burnt-Out Case, Greene (3) 
5. Midcentury, Dos Passos (7) 
6. Winnie Ile Pu, Milne (9) 
Hawaii, Michener (4) 
&. China Court, Godden 
9. Advise and Consent, Drury (6) 
10. The Chateau, Maxwell (10) 


NONFICTION 


' |. The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, Shirer (1) 
' 2. Ring of Bright Water, 
Maxwell (2) 
' } The New English Bible (3) 
+. My Thirty Years Backstairs at the 
White House, Parks (4) 
5. A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (9) 
6. Fate Is the Hunter, Gann (5) 
The City in History, Mumford 
y &. Skyline, Fowler (10) 
9. The Frog Pond, Maclver 
10. Who Killed Society? Amory (8) 


Position on last week's list 


A spirited tab- | 


NOTICE 
TO STOCK VARKET 
INVESTORS 


With excitement mounting in 
the stock market—are you aware 
that it has now become possible 
for you to figure out for your- 
self in just one minute how good 
any stock is for YOU to buy, 
hold or sel—AT THIS TIME 
and FOR YOUR OWN PER- 
SONAL GOALS? 


Yes, in just one minute—whether 
you are an expert statistician or 


don’t know the difference be- 
tween a balance sheet and an 
income report! The possible ben- 


efits of this new method —origi- 
nated by one of the country’s 
largest investment research or- 
ganizations—are so remarkable 
in terms of your potential profit 
and avoidance of unnecessary 
risk that we invite you to receive 
the special guide described below. 


FREE 


We will send you, without charge 
or obligation, a complete guide 
showing how you can  yourse if 
apply this new method of security 
analysis without any outside 
help. 


(We are not investment dealers 
or brokers; no salesman will call. 


For your FREE GUIDE, simply 
send your name and address (a 
postcard is suggested) to: Dept. 
TMZ-2L; Arnold Bernhard & 
Co., Inc., 5 East 44 Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Workmanship 
Aftercare 


Take your next eyeglass pre- 
scription to a Guild Optician 


SEE THE YELLOW PAGES 
‘ 
Dont be an 


*if only” 
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A-FRAME LEGS ABACA FIBRE ABALONE SHELLS ABIETIC ACID ABRASIVES ACCORDIONS ACETATE ACETIC ACID ACETONE ACETYLENE GAS ACID BATH OR STORAGE TANKS 


ACIDS R PARTS ADDRESSING MACHINES ADHESIVC “'NG MATTER ADZES AERIAL TOWERS AERIALS AGATE AGITATORS AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS AIR CLEANERS. AIRE COMPRESSORS AIR CONDITIONERS AIRPLANE PARI. ALBUMEN ALCOHOL ALFALFA ALKALI ALLOYS ALLSPICE ALPACA HAIR 
ALTIMETERS ALUM ALUMINUM ALUNDUM AMBER GUM AMBULANCES AMMONIA , AMPLIFIERS AMUSEMENT CARS MOTORS ANCHORS ANDIRONS 
ANESTHESIA ETHER ANGIF® *"""""""© ANIMAL BROODERS ANIMALS ANODES ANTENNA SACENE ANTHRACITE COAL ANTI-FREEZE PREPARATIONS ANVILS 
APPLES APPLIANCES APRICU,. “FH BARS ARMOR PLATE ARRESTERS ARTICHOKt “FICIAL SNOW ARTISTS’ MATERIALS ASBESTOS ASH ASPARAGUS 
ROOTS ASPHALT ATHLETIC GOODY “OBILE PARTS AUTOMOBILES AVOCADOS A. S AXLES BADGER PELTS OR SKINS BADMINTON SETS BAGS 
BAKERS’ MACHINERY BAKERY GOODS BALCONIES IRON BALE WRAPPERS BALE: 'NG PRESSES BALL BEARINGS BALLASTS BALLOONS BALLS 
BALSAM BALUSTRADES BAMBOO BANAN, AR BELLS BARBED WIRE BARBER CHAIRS “ BARLEY BARN EQUIPMENT BAROMETERS BARRELS BARROWS 
BASEBALL EQUIPMENT BASINS BASKETBAL *ASKETS BASSINETTES BATHROOM FIX) 'S BATTERIES BATTING BAUXITE BAY LEAVES BAYONETS 
BEACH UMBRELLAS BEACONS AVIATION BEAL BEANS BED SPRINGS BEDS BEE HIVES OOLERS BEES BEESWAX BEET HARVESTERS BEETS BELLOWS 
BELLS BELT CONVEYOR FLIGHTS BELTING BE. SENCHES BENDING MACHINES PLATE METAL BENZENE BENZOL BERRIES BEVERAGES BICYCLES 
BILLBOARDS BILLETS BILLIARD TABLES BIN G. BINDING ATTACHMENTS HARVESTE ‘ BINOCULARS BINS BIRCH CLIPPINGS BIRD CAGES BITS 
BLACKBOARDS BLACKSMITHS’ OUTFITS MILITARY MOLASSES BLADES BLANKETS BLA PARTS BLASTING CAPS BLEACH SLEACHERS BLIND SLATS 
BLOCKS BLOOD BLOW TORCHES BLUING BOARDS B SESSORIES ROA4* 35 BOLS BOMBS BONE ASH BONE H4” ES BONES BOOK BINDERS 
BOOKS BOOMS BOOTHS BOOTS BORACIC ACID BORA, * BoP" +S BOTTLF sLLEY EQUIPMENT BOW'™ = ¢S_ BOXING GLOVES BRACES 
BRACKETS BRAID BRAKES BRAN BRANDING IRONS BRA ¢ 2D BRICK BRIMST* (TES BROADCASTING TOWERS 
BROILERS BROMINE BRONZE BROODERS BROOMS Bh UFFALO HINT” SUFFINGS BULBS BULLDOZERS 
BULLETIN BOARDS BULLETS BUMPERS BUNGS BUOYS P “ACHINES BUTTERMILK BUTTONS BUTTS 
BUTYL ACETATE CABBAGE CABINET PARTS CABINETS ( “uM COMPOUNDS CALLIOPES CALVES 
CAMELLIAS CAMELS CAMERAS CAMP COOKING OUTFIT $ CANS CANTALOUPES CANTEENS 
ALUMINUM, ~*NVAS CAP PISTOLS CAPS CARBON CAP JSELS CARPET BEATERS CARPETS 
CARRIAGES « ~"€RS CARROTS CARS CARTONS ¢ CASKS CASSIA CASTERS CASTINGS 
CASTOR OIL & * ATALYST CATHODES CEMENT CESSPOOLS CHAFF CHAINS 
CHAIRS CHALK OMANDELIE’ “OAL CHARTS CHEMICALS CHESTNUTS 








CHEWING GUM CU 
COMPASSES COM. 
CONTAINERS CON\ 
ORIERS CROQUET S$ 
CYANAMID CALCIUM 
DEMOLITION BALLS L 
DISINFECTANTS DISIN, 
DIVING OUTFITS DOLLS EXCAVATORS DRAINS DRAPERIES DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS DRESS FIT ROSS DRUGS DRUMS DUCTS DUMB WAITER 


CARS DUST DUSTERS DYE ICAL APPLIANCES ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRODES ELECTROTYPE Pu 'S ESCALATORS ETHER EVAPORATORS EWES 
EVERGREENS EXCAVATORS DRAG POSURE METERS EXTINGUISHERS EXTRACTS 
FABRIC FACINGS FANS FASTENERS 5 FERN LEAVES FERN ROOTS FERRIS WHEELS 
FERRULES FERTILIZER FIBRE FILES Fic. + FIRELESS COOKERS FIREPLACES FIREWORKS 
FISH FISHING EQUIPMENT FITTINGS FIX JNDS FLOODLIGHTS FLOORING FLOUR FLOWER 


ie € CHLOROFORM CHOCOLATE CHOPPERS 


EHYDRATING OUTFITS HAY DELIVERY CARTS 


UCTOR PIPE CONDUITS CONFECTIONERY 

-S CRANES CRATES CREAM CROCKS CROP 
OS CURRY COMBS CUSHIONS CUTTLEBONE 
OSE DIE BLOCKS DIES DIGGERS DILL SEEDS 


'S DITCHERS FARM DIVANS DIVING BOARDS 







BOXES FLUES FLUMES FLUORESCENT LA: ORMS FOSSILS FOUNTAINS FRAMES FREEZERS 
FRUIT FRYING PANS FUEL FUEL TANKS . \LVANIZERS GAMBLING DEVICES GAME TABLES 
GARBAGE DISPOSAL UNITS GARDEN FURT BEARS GELATINE GELDINGS GENERATORS GIMP 
GONGS GRAB HOOKS GRADERS GRAIN GR ERS GRATES GRATING GRAVE VAULTS GRAVEL 
GREASE GRENADES GRIDDLES GRIDS GRIL NGS GYPSUM HAMMERS HAMMOCKS HAM 


HANDBAGS HAND CARTS HANDCUFFS HAT SPS HASSOCKS HAT BLOCKS HATS HATTERS 
FUR HAULING VEHICLES HAY HEADERS HE " MORSES HOCKEY STICKS HOES HOGS 
“E HULLERS HULLS HUMIDIFIERS 

~ INCUBATORS INDIAN CLUBS 

¥ JIGS JOINTS JOISTS JUGS 


So LADDERS LADLES 
HER LEAVES LEMON PEEL 
OR LIVE STOCK LOADERS 
MAGAZINES MAGNESIUM 
MAPS MARBLES MARINE 


XOPHONES MILK MILKING 
ZHINE MORTARS MOSAICS 
NEWSPRINT PAPER NICKEL 





HOISTS HOLLOWWARE HOLLY HOMOGENIZE 

HURDLES HUSKERS HUSKS HYDRANTS FIRE 
INDICATOR POSTS INDIGO INGOTS INK INS. 

JUICE JUTE FIBRE KAPOK FIBRE KEGS KELP 

LAMBS LAMINATIONS LAMPS LANTERNS LAk 
LEMONS LENSES LENTILS LEVELERS LEVELS L. 
LOBSTER MEAT LOCKERS LOCKS LOGS LOOMS , 
ARTICLES MAGNETOS MAGNETS MALLETS MALT 
MOTORS MARKERS MASH MASONRY CEMENT MASi 
OUTFITS MINCE MEAT MINERAL MIXTURES MINING . 
GLASS MOSS MOTORCYCLES MOTORS MOWERS MULCH » 







NITRIC ACID NOZZLES NUT MEATS DRY OARS OATS OCHRe +PERATING TABLES OPTICAL 
INSTRUMENTS ORANGE PEEL ORANGES ORCHARD HEATERS ORCn.. PADDING PAGEANTRY FLOATS 
PAILS PAINT PAINTINGS PALM LEAVES PAMPHLETS PANELS PANS Pa, . wcitl PARKING METERS PARTITIONS 
PASTE PASTEURIZERS PASTRY BOARDS PAVING BLOCKS PEACHES PEANU) =ARS PEAS PEAT PEAT MOSS PEBBLES 
PECANS PECTIN PEDESTALS PEEL PEG BOARDS PELTS PEMMICAN PENCIL PERFUMERY PERIODICALS PERISCOPES 
PERLITE PERMANENT HAIR WAVING SETS PETRIFIED WOOD SPECIMENS »PHOROUS PHOTOGRAPHERS’ MATERIALS 
PNEUMATIC TOOLS POLES POLISH POLYETHYLENE PONTOON BRIDGES PO « PORCELAINWARE POSTAL BOXES POSTS 
POTASH POTATO CHIPS POTATOES POTS POTTERY POULTRY POWDER PR' RESSURE COOKERS PRINTERS’ EQUIPMENT 


PROJECTORS PRUNES PRUNING SHEARS PUBLIC ADDRESS OUTFITS PUI 
CRYSTAL QUILLS QUILTS QUINCES RABBITS RACKS RADIATORS RADIO ' 
RANGES RATTAN RAZORS REAPERS RECORDERS RECORDS REDUCING ACI 
RESERVOIRS RESINS RESPIRATORS RHUBARB RIBBONS RICE RIFLES RIMS R 
ROSIN ROTARY BLOWERS ROULETTE WHEELS RUBBER RUBBISH INCINERAT 
BOAT SALAD DRESSING SALT SAND SANDING MACHINES SAUCES SAUER K 
SCISSORS SCOOPS SCOOTERS SCRAPERS SCRAPS SCREENING SCREWS 


UARRIES QUARRY DRILLS QUARTZ ROCK 


AAFTS RAGS RAILINGS RAILS RAKES RAMPS 

YRS REFUSE REPELLENTS REPTILE SPECIMENS 

OS ROLLERS ROOFING ROOTS ROPE ROSE WATER 
sERS RYE SABRES SADDLERY SAFES SAILBOATS SAILS 


SAWS SCAFFOLDING SCALES SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
HLIGHTS SEEDERS SEEDS SEEPAGE TANKS SEESAWS 






SEPTIC TANKS SEWING MACHINES SHADES SHAFTS SHALE SHEARS SH SHINGLES SHIPPING DEVICES SHOES SLEIGHS SLICERS 
SLUICE BOXES SMELTING FURNACES SPRAYERS SPREADERS SPRING ASSF 1 STAIRWAYS STAKES STALKS STALLS STAMPING PRESSES 
STANDS STAPLES STARCH STATUARY STERILIZERS STILTS STOOLS STO" ETCHERS STRIPS SUGAR SULPHUR SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS 
SURVEYING OUTFITS SWIMMING POOLS SWINGS SWITCHBOARDS SYRUP .STRIES COTTON TAR TARGETS TARPAULINS TEA TELEPHONES 
TELETYPEWRITERS TENTS TERRA COTTA TEST TUBES TEXTILE MAC -MOMETERS THERMOSTATS THRESHERS TILE TIMING DEVICES 
TIN TINSEL TIRES TOBACCO TOBOGGANS TOMATOES TOOLS TORT POLES TOURIST TRAILER OUTFITS TOWELS TOWERS TOWING 
POLES AND SLINGS TOYS TRACTORS TRAFFIC SIGNALS TRAILERS -ANSPLANTERS TRAPS TRAYS TREE DIGGERS TREES TRELLIS WORK 
TRENCH EXCAVATING MACHINES TRESTLES TRICYCLES TRIPODS ~KS TRUNKS TUBES TUBS TUNGSTEN TUNNEL SEGMENTS TURBINES 
TURNBUCKLES TURNIPS TURNSTILES TURNTABLES TURPENT!” ERS UMBRELLAS UNIFORMS UNLOADERS UPHOLSTERING PADS URNS 
UTENSILS VACUUM BOTTLES VACUUM CLEANERS VALVES -ct =3 VASES VATS VAULTS VEGETABLES VEHICLES VELLUM VELOUR VENDING 


MACHINES VENEER VENETIAN BLINDS VENISON VE*~ vERM «IBRATORS VINEGAR VINERS PEA VINES VISES VOTING MACHINES WAGONS 
WALL PAPER WALLBOARDS WASHERS WASHING MACHING. ...._ watkR WATF AX WEBBING WEDGES WEEDERS WEIGHTS WELDERS WELTING WHEELBARROWS 
WHEELS WHEY WICKING WINCHES WINDMILLS WINDOW CASINGS WINDOWS *” FARTS WINDSHIELDS WINE WIRE WOOD WOODENWARE WOODPULP WOODWORK WOOL 
BATTING WOOL WRAPPERS WREATHS WRENCHES WRINGERS X-RAY MACHINES XYLENE YACHTS YARD STICKS YARN YEAST YOKES ZEBRAS ZINC ZIRCONIUM ZITHERS 


“It all goes great when it goes Great Northern’ 


From iron ore to ironing boards—A-frames to X-ray Next time you're shipping or receiving goods, be 
machines—take it from old Rocky, you've got it going sure to check out the GN brand of service. It sizzles. 
on the right track with Great Northern Coordinated For information, write: G. D. Johnson, General Freight 


Shipping Services. Ship by freight ear, truck or 
piggyback. Any one, any two, all three, Ship 
less-than-carload, trailerload or carload— 
you name it—we'll move it fast and de- 
pendably at a mighty advantageous rate, 


Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 

Business trip? Family vacation? Go great— 

across the scenic top of the nation—on Great 
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“With two kids, who'd ever think we could afford a Florida vacation? But when you travel 
by car, the transportation cost is the same for four as for one,” writes Howard Hummel of Chicago. 


“We drove from Chicago to Miami 
and back for $8692” 


The Hummel family 
followed the Firebird 
and discovered all over 
again that you see more 
and spend less when 





. 


you travel by car. 


SEE HOW MUCH YOU SAVE 
WHEN YOU TRAVEL BY Car 
{and think how much more you will see) 
CAR PLANE TRAIN BUS 


$86.92 |] $367.62 $268.84 | $214.83 





CHICAGO TO 
MIAMI 
AND RETURN 


MILWAUKEE TO 
WASHINGTON, D.¢. 
AND RETURN 


DETROIT To 
ATLANTA 
AND RETURN 


“MINNEAPOLIS To 
NEW YORK 
ANO RETURN 


CINCINNATI TO 
NEW ORLEANS 
AND RETURN 


$51.02 | $202.95 | $118.79 | $140.91 


$212.85 | $ 96.96 | $117.70 


$82.23 | $324.06 | $156.18 | $198.89 


$262.67 | $107.69 | $129.91 


All cost figures for family of four (2 adults, 2 “half-price” chil 
dren) including tax. Plane, train and bus costs are lowest-cost 
fares quoted a3 of March 9, 1961. Car costs (except Chicago to 
Miarni) based upon 3¢ per mile for 243, o1f and mamtenance as 





“Most of the motels have 
TV sets in every room—and we 
didn’t even miss our favorite 
TV programs. Typical cost for 
all of us—$10 a night for a 
modern, air-conditioned room.” 


Yes, it makes dollar and fun sense 
when you travel by car. The Hum- 
mels traveled 3,275 miles (including 
side trips) from Chicago to Miami 
and back for only $86.92 (the total 
cost of gas, oil and lube services at 


recommended intervals), 


“The Civil War came alive 
for the kids when we made a 
stopover at Lookout Mountain 
near Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
My wife and I got a big kick 
out of it, too.” 


“We followed the Firebird 
and got top mileage and per- 
formance with PURE Firebird 


Gasoline. PURE’s clean rest- 
rooms and ‘Royal Welcome 
Service’ are tops, too.” 


you get there without fuss or bother. 
You save money on meals and lodg- 
ing, too. With all the new motels and 
restaurants, you're sure to find what 
you want at the price you want to 
pay. (Your Pure Oil dealer can help 


you here—just ask him.) 


And think how much more you see 
when you travel by car. Go where you 
want, when you want. Explore inter- 





im i ies. Cost of meals and lod . 2 ¢ P 

fot incloded in san ur aeceatnarities. Cost of meals and lodeing esting sights along the way and after 
Follow the Firebird —as you travel by car. Fire up with powerful new 
PURE Firebird Gasoline and enjoy a car that runs better, farther. Stop, 


too, for helpful travel information wherever you see the “Traveling? We 
will help you” sign. 





© The Pure Off Co, 


“eile: Wiig Shh iy Ny Baa Fire up with PURE Firebird... BE SURE WITH PURE 


Why not include your car in your vacation plans? : 
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l'hings to do while the bartender’s busy 


Admire yourself in the bac kbar mirror. Care fully adjust necktie. 

* Think se riously about whether you will order whisky or whiskey 

Spend 30 seconds choosing between popcorn, peanuts and pretzels. 

* Ask yourself why whisky from Canada or Scotland is spelled without the e 
Look over your wife's shopping list. If lost, prepare an excuse 

* Converse with your n ighbor. Tell him Canadian and Scotch ar lighter. 
Plan to ask the boss for a raise, If self-employed, light a cigar 

* Decide to stay with the ( anadian that’s the lightest whisky in the world. 
Consider flowers for wife Check wallet to determine affordability. 

* In proud, ringing ton s, order Canadian Club—“The Best In The House.” 


jisten : ciatiy ; 
Listen appreciative ly as bartender confirms your worldly wisdom. 
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The new Sheraton-Chicago Hotel 


Chicago’s more than ever a wonderful town with 
the opening of one of the world’s newest and finest 
hotels — the new Sheraton-Chicago. A soaring new 
building on beautiful Michigan Avenue overlook- 
ing the Lake and the Loop, with a posh swimming 


Sheraton Corporation shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
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pool, three capital restaurants, complete air con- 
ditioning, even your own private stock of ice 
cubes served from a Norge Thermoelectric refrig- 
erator in your guest room. Reservations now... 
and Sheraton confirms the rate as well as the room. 


Diners’ Club card honored for all hotel services 


© ® 


the proudest name in 


For Reservations by 
the new 4-Second 
Reservatron or 
Direct-Line Teletype 
call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel 


MEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-Atlantic 
Sheraton-Russell 

T 


Shecaton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 

Sheraton-Cariton 

Sheraton-Park 


TsBuU! 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
Sheraton. Baltimore Inn 


PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimball 
Sheraton Motor inn 


ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 


BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse inn 


BINGHAMTON, W. Y. 
Sheraton Inn 


CHICAGO 

Sheraton. Blackstone 
Sheraton-Chicago 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadiilac 


CLE 
Shetaton-Cleveland 
Sheraton -Gibson 

ST. 
Sheraton-Jefterson 
MAI 
Sheraton-Fontenette 
Sheraton Hotel 

HANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 

FRENCH LICK, ind 

French Lick-Sheraton 
CITY, S. D. 
Sheraton-Johnson 

SIOUX CITY, lows 
Sheraton: Martin 
Sherston- Warrior 

SIOUX FALLS, S. 0 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 


CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton -Montrose 


LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 


L) 
Sheraton-Datlas 


Sheraton-Charles 
MOBILE, Alabama 
Sheraton-Battle House 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton- Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 


ASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-Portland Hotel 


HONOLULU 

Royal Hawalan 
Royal Manor 
Princess Kaiulani 
Moana 

SurfRider 





MONTREAL 
Shorston-Nt. Royal 
The Laurentien 


ORONTO 

King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont 
Sheraton-Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont 
Sheraton-Connaught 


TEL AVIV 
Sheraton.Tel Aviv 


